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YEPISHEV REVIEW OF A BREZHNEV BOOK 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 2-5 


[Review of the book "Standing on Guard for Peace and Socialism" by 


L. I. Brezhnev. 


Political Administration of the Soviet Army and Navy: 


of the Security of Peoples"] 


[Text] 


HE SOVIET UNION and the fraternal 
socialist countries are persistently liguit- 
ing for peace, prevention of a new world war 
and for disarmament. The many-sided 
struggle of the Party of Lenin aid the So- 
viet people for conditions that would ensure 
the peaceful building of communist society 
on Soviet soil and would help strengthen 
the security of peoples has been comprehensi- 
vely generalised in a book by Comrade 
L. i Brezhnev, General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, en- 
titled “Standing on Guard for Peace and So- 
cialism.” * 
This work shows the further creative de- 
velopment and the practical implementation 
of the Leninist principles of foreign ot 
It reveals the tireless effort of the CPS 
Central Committee and its Politbureau aimed 
at strengthening peace, establishing an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence and coopera- 





anding on Gwerd for Perce and So- 
Political Literstere Publishers, 1979 (in 


*L |. Grerhnev “St 
cialieam.”” Moscow, 
Rutsien). 





Review by HSU Army Gen A. Yepishev, Chief of the Main 


"Reliable Bulwark 


tion between the various states, and building 
up the Soviet Union's economic and deience 
potential, which is a reliable guarantee of its 
security. 

The general line in the Soviet Union's fo- 
reign policy which has been determined in the 
Programme of the CPSU and the decisions of 
CPSU congresses is consistent and unchang- 
ed. It is the Leninist course designed to en- 
sure peaceful conditions for the building of 
socialism and communism, to strengthen the 
unity and cohesion of the socialist countries 
and to cement their friendship and fraternity. 
It is the course of liberation and revolution- 
ary movements, of developing by all possible 
means solidarity and cooperation with the in- 
dependent Asian. African and Latin Ameri- 
can states. It is the course for the establish- 
ment of the principles of peaceful coexistence 
and for saving mankind from world war. In 
his book Comrade L. I. Brezhnev writes: 

“Such a course is the only sovwnd one. It 
has been fully approved by our people and the 
vast majority of the population of our planet.” 

The fight for a lasting and just peace and 











the security of peoples and the defence of the 
Socialist Homeland, of socialism and commu- 
nism are organically interconnected and in- 
terdependent. Comrade L. |. Brezhnev studies 
them from this point of view, in their orga- 
nic unity. 


He examines them very thoroughly on the 
basis of a wealth of factual material. As an 
active participant in the Great Patriotic War 
of 1941-45, in its battles from the first day 
to the last, Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev knows 
from his own experience the calamities and 
sufferings war brings to the peoples. He has 
made an outstanding personal contribution 
to 7—7 the outbreak of a new world 
war, to the light for a lasting peace and se- 
curity of the peoples and to the solution of 
outstanding problems in the sphere of foreign 
policy which are confronting the P :tv and 
Soviet state. 


The book expresses a high assessment of 
the struggle for peaceful coexistence and dé- 
tente, and reveals its intransient importance. 
At the same time it warns that the interna- 
tional situation is still complicated and con- 
tradictory. Comrade L. |. Brezhnev points out 
that in response to their defeats in social 
battles, to the loss of their colonial posses- 
sions, to the abandonment of the capitalist 
system by more and more countries, to the 
achievements of world socialism and the 
mounting influence of Communist Parties in 
the bourgeois countries the aggressive circles 
of the capitalist world are unfolding prepara- 
tions for war. They are inflating their war 
budyrets, developing new types of armaments, 
building new military bases and staging mi- 
litary demonstrations. Relying on military 
force imperialism hopes to regain its lost po 
sitions 

At the same time the imperialists, their ac- 
complices and henchmen are trying to sow 
discord in the ranks of the fighters for free- 
dom and independence in’ the newly-free 
states. They are inciting fratricidal conflicts 
in Asia and Africa, they are attempting to 
retain centres of tension in the Middle East, 


Southern Africa and Indociuna 


The present Chinese leaders have become 
direct accomplices of the imperialists in their 
criminal actions against peace and socialism. 
The book convincingly shows that their policy 
is not only overtly spearheaded against most 
of the socialist countries, but also merges 
with the position of extreme reactionaries all 
over the world. Peking’s efforts to foil de- 
tente, to prevent disarmament, to sow mis- 
trust and hostility between states, to provoke 
war and to derive a benefit from this for 
themselves are extremely dangerous. 

China’s unprecedentedly arrogant preda- 
tory attack on the Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam was a logical and direct result of this 
aggressive, great power hegemonic policy. 

eking’s decision to terminate the Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance 
between the USSR and the PRC provides 
jurther evidence of the degeneration of the 
political course the Chinese leaders have been 
steering, of their hostile attitude towards 
everything that contributes to strengthening 
peace and international security. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet peo- 
ple are vigilantl, watching international de- 
velopments and making a sober appraisal! of 
the situation. Being aware of the fact that 
world reaction is preparing for war in pursuit 
of its aggressive ambitions, the Soviet Union 
is taking measures to defend itself and the 
iraternal socialist countries, to strengthen 
peace and security of peoples 

International events are developing in fa- 
vour of socialism, peace and progress. Llow- 
ever, the hook points out that it would be an 
unforgivable error to relax the revolutionary 
vigilance and slacken efforts to build up the 
deieme capacity of the USSR. Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory and historical experience teach 
us that, as long as imperialism exists. the 
peoples of the world) must be constantly on 
the alert and must vigilantly keep track of 
imperialist preparations for war 

The Soviet Union solves the complex prob- 
lems of the fight for universal peace and de- 
fence of the revolutionary achievements se- 
cured by the peoples, working in close coope- 
ration with the fraternal socialist countries 














The book gives a prominent place to ques- 
tions bearing on coordinated efiort in the 
sphere of foreign policy by the states belong- 
ing to the socialist community and by their 
Marxist-Leninist parties. Many of the plans 
hatched by the imperialist aggressors have 
been foiled because there is an active world 
socialist system. 

The book stresses that the main purpose 
of such cooperation is to ensure the security 
of the socialist countries and to save mankind 
from the threat of war. The Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation, including its military organi- 
sation, serve this noble goal. It was set up in 
response to the bloc strategy of the imperia- 
lists, to the formation, expansion and streng- 
thening of the aggressive NATO military 
and political alliance. The Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation has fully justified its historic 
purpose. It is being further improved 

In contrast to NATO the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation is a purely defensive organi- 
sation. In its socio-political essence it is the 
direct opposite of NATO, which has been 
set up as an instrument of aggression and 
suppression of the liberation struggle of peo- 
ples. Despite the efforts of the imperialists 
to wi.. owash its present activities, NATO 
continues to pursue these atns 

The Soviet Union and the other fraternal 
socialist countries are principled opponents 
of the division of the world into military 
blocs. They have frankly stated time and 
again that, if NATO should terminate its 
activities, the Warsaw Treaty would lose 
force This immutable line has again been 
coniirmed by the Declaration of the Warsaw 
Treaty member states adopted by the meet- 
ing of the Political Consultative Committee 
held in Moscow last November. The Declara- 
tion sets forth a comprehensive programme 
of <ftruggie for the advancement of detente. 
for ending the arms race and for switching 
over to disarmament. But even after these 
new peacclul initiatives undertaken by the 
fraternal! socialist countries, the NATO lea- 
ders do not go beyond hypocritical recogni. 


tion of détente, while in actual fact they con- 
tinue to build up their war potential 


That is precisely why the Warsaw Treaty 
member countries are compelled to improve 
their defence organisation. The experience 
they have accumulated in cooperation in the 
field of defence activities has proved very 
useful in solving problems that arise in this 
connection. Comrade Brezhnev's book com- 
prehensively sums up this experience, analy- 
ses it and enriches it with new ideas, theore- 
tical propositions and practical recommenda- 
tions. 

The Soviet Armed Forces are a reliable 
guard of peace and socialism. The book gives 
prominent space to elucidation of theiz social 
role, historical purpose and place in the 
nation-wide struggle for communism and 
for a universal and just peace. 


The Armed Forces of the USSR were orga- 
nised and built up to defend the socialist 
achievements and peaceful labour of the 
Soviet people, the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of the Sovict state. At the same time 
they are a reliable bulwark of the security 
of all peoples. The military might of the 
USSR is a serious deterrent for the aggres- 
sors. 


The book brilliantly shows the immortal 
feat of the Soviet people and their Armed 
Forces in the Great Patriotic War. The lines 
about the veterans of the war are moving 
indeed. The Party and the people cherish 
their noble feat in the war. 


The experience of the war teaches us that 
we should maintain unrelaxing vigilance, 
build up the defence capacity of the Soviet 
State and improve the proficiency of the 
Armed Forces. The book pays serious atten- 
tion to the development of the Armed Forces, 
to Soviet military development in general — 
from the elaboration of the Soviet military 
doctrine to the training and education of 
army and naval personnel. 


L._ 1. Brezhnev's new work has analysed all 
the pivotal questions bearing on the organi- 
sation of the country’s defence. It gives an 
exhaustive answer to the questions: what does 
it mean to build up the state’s defence capa- 
city, its military might? What elements con- 














tribute to the defence capacity? Special atten- 
tion is paid to the economic, scientific and 
technological potentials. A passage in the 
book reads: “The achievements scored in deve- 
loping of the economy. science and technology 
have enabled us to create a qualitatively 
new, powerful material and technical basis 
for providing the Army and the Navy with 
the latest weaponry and to carry out a radi- 
cal reorganisation of the Armed Forces. The 
Soviet Army is now supplied with adequate 
quantities of the latest military equipmen?...” 

The book further points out that the morale 
of society, the spiritual and ethical make-up 
of the people and the Armed Forces are 
equally important. [t reveals the components 
of the Soviet people's moral-political poten- 


tial and ideological convictions and ways 
for strengthening them 
Thanks to the constant concern of the 


Party and people, the Soviet Armed Forces 
have achieved a qualitatively new level in 
their development Missiles and other up-to- 
date equipment have involved fundamental 
changes in strategy and tactics, in the orga- 
nisation and equipment of the forces, in 
methods of training and educating person- 
nel. The demands made on the officer person 
nei and military personnel in gencral, their 
ideological steeiing, political and moral qua- 
lities and cificiency are now incomparably 
higher. The book points out that in this con- 
nection it is particularly important = con- 
stantly to improve the stvle of work of com- 
manders, political bodies and stafis Exact 
ingness to al! categories of commanders and 
political workers is absolutely necessary 
Comrade 1 oF Brezhues further writes that 
the Soviet Armed Porces on general evers 
formation and wort should maimitam a state 


of readiness that would wholly rule out 
a SUT prise attach by On AV ressaor Combat 
readmmess is the laghest expression of the 


concentrated eifort and expenditures of the 
Soviet people to equip the Armed Porces Con 
stant combat readin presupposes the pols 
fical comscrousness vifiaencs and 
discipline of all servicemen, and the skill of 
the commanders in troop control In the final 
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count, combat readiness is the crowning 
achievement in the fighting skill of the for- 
ces In peacetime and the key to victory in war. 

The book includes the speeches made by 
Comrade L. I. Brezhnev to graduates of mi- 
litary academies, during his visits to units 
and ships and to the ofticers and men tahing 
part im exercises and manoeuvres. Thiese 
speeches contain concrete recommendations 
on the training and education of servicemen 
and on improving the style of work. The let- 
ters of Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev to the officers 
and men of various units, subunits and ships 
deal with the lofty calling of Soviet service- 
men, the fulfilment of their duty to the people 
and organisation of their military eifort. 
These documents show that the Communist 
Party demonstrates special concern for So- 
viet servicemen. Guidance of the Armed For- 
ces by the CPSU is the chief source of their 
might and invincibility, It is also the sup- 
reme principle of Soviet military development. 


Comrade L I Brezhnev writes that the 
scope of Soviet military development is de- 
termined by the margin of necessary defence. 
The book administers an effective rebuif to 
the Western politicians and ideologists who 
have been spreading the myth about the 
“Soviet military threat,” basing their argu- 
ments solely on the fact that the USSR dis- 
plays constant concern for strengthening its 
Armed Forces 


The inventions about the “Soviet threat” 
are absolute nonsense “But,” as Comrade 
| |. Brezhnev puts it. “this is by no means 
harmless nonsense. It is insidious nonsense 
hecause if serves to justify and camonilage 
really dangerous and potentially aggressive 
actions, the stepping up of the arms race, the 
lnold-up of mebtary forces, and the saturation 
of the international! atmosohere with poo 
ous fumes of fear, suspicion and hostilitw” 


The Soviet Union ts indeed a powerful state 
Which has first class Srmed Porces. But its 
potential serves the sole arm of ensuring re- 
hable defence of the Socialist Llomeland, the 
achievements of ism and commnounism 


and the cause of universal peace 


sin f 
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DEFENSIVE TRAINING ON DIFFICULT TERRAIN 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 10-11 


[Article by Colonel V. Grinyov] 
[Text] 


* NE of the peculiarities af defensive opera- 
tions of a motorised infantry battalion in 
marshy and wooded, mouritainous and desert 
country is an unusually wide frontage of hb ttle 
formations. Defences here ere usually based on 
company and platoon strong points on possible 
enemy lines of advance. The mutual remoteness 
of these lines considerably influences the width 
of frontage of subunits in defence and, con- 
sequently, of battalions. 

In desert and semidesert regions offensive 
operations are conducted to capture oases, 
water sources, inhabited localities. The open 
country makes it possible to destroy the ad- 
vancing enemy at maximum ranges. And des- 
pite the increased size of strong points and the 
gaps between them the subunits’ fire communi- 
cation does not deteriorate. 

In mountair ous country, in which the enemy 
cannot everywhere undertake an offensive, the 
organisation of defences is subject to the same 
laws. 

The frontage of a battalion's defence area 
can be increased in usual conditions, first of 
all, on terrain where the enemy cannot every- 
where teke the offensive and also in security 
zone and the forward positions. But in all cases 
it is important to organise the battalion's bat- 
tle formation so as to provide reliable defence 
of those sectors and lines of advance on whic’ 
stability of defence and fulfilment of the com- 
bat mission depend. 


Usually, in these conditions the battalion's 
battie formation is organised in one echelon 
with a powerful all-arms reserve and it consists 
of separate company and platoon strong points. 
Such a formation allows the utmost use of for- 
ces and weapons and a high density of fire and 
minimises vulnerability to enemy fire. 

The lay-out of company and platoon strong 
points in the battalion's defensive area may be 
different: wedge or vee formations, echelon 
right or left formations. In all cases it is impor- 
tant to create killing grounds before the fron- 
tage. 

The structure of the defences will always de- 
pend on terrain conditions, the baitalion’s com- 
bat mission and the concept of combat actions. 
It is important that they should ensure perime- 
ter defence and fire cooperation between 
strong points. 

Ambushes, patrols and engineer obstacles 
are organised in the gaps between subunits’ 
battle formations, on the flanks and also on 
most probable directions of enemy offensive. 
Dummy defences and alternate positions are 
also organised in the gaps between strong 
points. Motorised infantry companies may be 
reinforced with tanks and other fire weapons. 

An important role is played by the reserve, 
which ensures stable defence of the strong 
point in the depth of defences on a probable 
line of the enemy attack; destruction of enemy 
subunits wedged into the battalion's batile for- 











mations; reiniorcement of first-echelon compa- 
nies and also ful! iment of combat missions in 
the course of batile. As a rule, a reinforced 
platoon is detailed as a reserve. 

Antitank means at the disposal of the Bn CO 
are sited on tank-threatened directions ready 
for manoeuvring in other directions. 

An attached artillery subunit is usually direct- 
ly subordinated to the Bn CO and is sited so 
as to secure eficctive destruction of the enemy 
on probable lines of his advance. It is reason- 
able to attach a mortar subunit to one of the 
companies and AA weapons to all motorised 
infantry companies. 

Thus, at a tactical exercise the Bn CO was as- 
signed the mission to defend a sector in the 
security zone. He organised defences bused on 
separate company and on some lines platoon 
strong points, skilfully using the terrain. He or- 
dered the 1st Mts Inf Coy to defend the strong 
point on the battalion's right flank between 
a wood and a lake. The platoon strong points 
assumed echelon right formation facing the 
wood. Slashings, mine fields and ambushes 
were set up on the wood's edge, cuttings and 
roads through the wood. 

The 2nd Mis Inf Coy was defending a strong 
point in a defile between the lakes with the 
platoons in a vee formation. The 3rd Mts Inf 
Coy took up defensive positions on the batta- 


lion's left flank based on two platoon strong 
points. The platoons assumed an echelon lefi 
formation which made it possible to cover the 
battalion's left flank and prevent its being en- 
veloped by the “enemy.” One platoon of this 
compe .4 was detailed as a reserve. The Bn CO 
sited it close to a tank-threatened direction be- 
hind the 2nd Mis Inf Coy’s battle formations. A 
mor'ar battery was attached to the Ist Mis Inf 
Coy holding defences on a separate direction. 


The attached artillery battalion remained at 
the Bn CO's disposal to destroy the “enemy” 
before the frontage of the 2nd and 3rd Coys’ 
defences and also to cover the battalion's leit 
flank. Antitank weapons took up positions on 
tank-threatened directions. 


As a resull of a skilfully organised battle for- 
mation the battalion stubbornly defended |ts 
positions and fulfilled its combat mission. 


A fire system on a wide frontage of defences 
is organised, as a rule, so as to destroy the 
enemy on tank-threatened directions, in the 
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gaps between the strong points and on the 
flanks at maximum ranges of organic and at- 
tached fire weapons. It is based on the fire of 
antitank weapons, artillery, IFVs and small arms. 
Mortar and artillery fire from covered positions 


is organised on the sectors not exposed to di- 
rect fire. 


lf is reasonable to lay ambushes and mine 
fields in the gaps between the strong points 
and on the flanks. 


Fire weapons are sited so as to destroy the 
enemy by high density cross and flank fire on 
the approaches to the defences, before the 
forward edge and also in caps between strong 
points, on the flanks and in the depth of the 
battalion's defences. 

When organising defences the Bn CO, be- 
sides usual measures, pays special attention to 
reconnaissance, engineer obstacles and com- 
bat security. 

In the security zone he ako defines the se- 

e of actions of the subunits and attached 
vee. Curing withdrawal. 

The Ba CO organises the fire system so as fo 

> troy the enemy on the main tank-threatened 
wvechons at maximum ranges of orcenic, al- 
tached and supporting weapons and also to 
maintain fire cooperation between companies 
(platoons) and with neighbouring subunits. It 
is also important fo organise a reliable system 
of antitank fire and observation. 

The battalion's actions in the security zone 
and on forward positions will be defined by a 
concrete combat mission. The main thing is to 
inflict maximum losses on the enemy at the far 
approaches to the defences by the fire of artil- 
lery and other weapons to make him prematu- 
rely deploy into battle formation and advance 
in the direction favourable for the defenders. 

In the security zone the battalion repulse 
the blow of the enemy's advanced subunits, 
and compels his main forces to deploy into hat- 
tle formation. in this case the Bn CO has to 
withdraw the battalion from a Llow by superior 
enemy forces under cover of artillery fire and 
ambushes and to consolidate on a previously 
organised line 

A modern all-arms battle can take place on 
any terrain in any conditions. It is therefore im- 
portant to give subunits comprehensive training 
in all forms of fighting, including defensive ac- 
tons on a wide frontagy. 
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Decision" |] 
[Text] 


66 PR OMRADE Captain 2nd Rank, fuel tanks Nos 4 and 
5 have been ballested to correct the list in 
the first phase. Fuel has been pumped from 

starboard tank No. 13 into the port tank No. ‘4. Esti- 

mated correction of the list is six degrees,” the officer 
of the watch reported. 

Captain 2nd Rank Yu. Starshinov, the ship's CO, cast 
@ glence at the unsinkability information board and 
compared the report with the message received from 
the commander of the engineering department 

..The damage control exercise was coming to an end. 
it had been going on af night time with the ship listing 
to starboard as «4 result of “damage.” To liquidete the 
“damage,” to perform the righting of the ship and en- 
sure the fullilment of the combat mission, officers and 
ratings hed to act competently and resolutely. 

in such a situation a lot depends on the command- 
ing officer, who must assess the situation quickly and 
take a decision. 

Starshinov is an experienced officer with «a sound 
knowledge of tie ship's design and sea gong qualites 
He could not help remembering the years he spent 
at naval sciool. Some of the cadets doubted the neces- 
sity for the command personne! to know the ship's 


seaworthiness in detail. They held that those were pure. 
ly engineering matters belonging to the domain of 
the engineer officers. Practice proved how narrow-m.id- 
ed those cadets were. 

The commanding officer realised that success in do- 
mage control largely depends on a correct estimate of 
the situation. Therefore, he found out the nature of the 


"Correct 


“damage” and “flooding” of the compartments, deter- 
mined the list, trim, mean draught, freeboard minimum 
height and the above-water “holes.” Then he made a 
rough estimate of the reserve buoyancy and of the 
likely change in the ship's stability, and considered the 
likelihood of a negative stability. 

Starshinov was also aware that other surprises could 
crop up any minute. For example, damage and asym- 
metric flooding of the compartments could result in a 
list af which the edge of the upper deck would be 
almost submerged. In such a case it would be impos- 
sible to preven’ the list increasing. As a result, the 
ship would capsize. 


if the ship developed a negative initial stability, that 
would not remove the list in spite of the fact that load 
symmetry would not be disturbed. If would be impos- 
sible to correct the list by righting action (e.g. by 
pumping liquid cargoes), for the ship could tip over 
on the other side, which weuld further aggravate the 
situation. The only way of righting the ship in this 
case would be to restore its stability by filling free 
spaces in the partially flooded compertments, pumping 
out leakage water overboard, and taking steps to lower 
the ship's centre of gravity. 

ine methods of righting a damaged ship depend 
directly on the ship's condition and the nature of the 
flooding of its compartments. 

Maintaining a ship's stability in operation is an 
important condition for ensuring its unsinkability. Insuf- 
ficient stability of even an undamaged ship may lead 








to capsizing in an emergency situation. Starshinov re- 
called the sad end of the Italian trans-Atlantic liner 
“Andrea Doria” in 1956. This 29,000 registered jon ship 
collided with the liner ‘Stockho'm” 400 miles off New 
York, capsized and sank. 


One of the reasons was low stability due to excessive 
emptying of the bottom fuel tanks. According to the 
instructions certain bottom tanks should have been 
ballasted by taking in outside water as the fuel was 
expended. But the shipping company did not wish to 
incur the expense of hiring a barge at New York to 
pump out waste ballast water. 


The ship's captain too fell short of the occasion. He 
failed to assess the situation soberly, take a correct 
decision quickly, and give the relevant instructions. 

it is particularly important to take into account the 
ship's seaworthiness in stormy weather, because then 
it is necessary to choose the optimal course and speed 
so as to reduce the negative pitch and roll to the mi- 
nmimum, 

in such conditions we commanding officer takes a 
decision with due account of not only the combat but 
also the meteorological situation. Ignoring the weather 
is fraught with grave consequences. 

This always comes to Starshinov’s mind when he re- 
calls the wreck of the US Navy destroyers Spence,” 
“Hull” and “Monaghan” in December 1944 near the 
Luzon Island in the Philippines. 


Following combat operations which had lasted for 
many days the fuel level in the destroyers’ bottom 
tanks was considerably reduced. As a result, the ships’ 
stability approached the danger point. The severe storm 
made it impossible to take in fuel from a tanker, while 
low stability resulted in a much greater roll amplitude, 
reaching 60 degrees to the lee side. The situation re- 
quired the stability to be increased by ballasting the 
empty bottom tanks and manoeuvring with the course 
and speed to reduce the roll. However, the command- 
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ing officers of the destroyers 
the situation. As a result, 
squally wind. 


took no steps to rectify 
the ships capsized in the 


This fact is illustrative of the commanding officers’ 
incompetence and lack of experience, for similar ships 
of the force whose captains had assessed the situa- 
tion correctly and taken the relevant measures weather- 
ed the storm. 

Remembering those occasions, Captain 2nd Rank Star- 
shinov fully realised his responsibility for the ship and 
its crew. The other officers too must have certain know- 
ledge and skills necessary to ensure the ship's survi- 
vability, for one day a young officer will become exe- 
cutive officer and then commanding officer, provided 
he has the necessary qualities, knowledge and expe- 
rience. This is achieved in the course of daily service, 
and in particular at exercises. A fighting ship is intend- 
ed for combat operations and, naturally, it may sustain 
heavy damage in fighting the enemy. Therefore, every 
crew member must know how the ship's buoyancy will 
change in different cases of damage and how to en- 
sure its survivability. 

Captain 2nd Rank Starshinov had confidence in his 
subotdinates, especially in the watch officer and me- 
chanical engineer. They were real naval officers with 
vest experience, who had a feeling of their ship and 
knew how it would behave in an emergency. Prelimi- 
nary group exercises had shown that the officers clearly 
understood their missions, and the personnel of the 
departments were ready to act in a complicated situa- 
tion. And now the crew were sparing no pains to 
complete the exercise successfully. 


Captain 2nd Rank Starshinov cast a glance at the 
instruments, considered the watch officer's report once 
again, and picked up the microphone: 

“Power and damage control. stations...” 

Having given the instructions on the chosen version 
of righting the ship and watching his subordinates’ ac- 
trons Starshinov felt that his decision was correct. 
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[Text] 


HE PROBLEM of helicopter fighting came to the 

iore during the local wars of the 1970s. It was 
at that time too that te first steps were taken to solve 
it. The foreign press reported tuat to destroy American 
helicopters in South Vietnam fighters of tie National 
Liberation Front stretched wires between trees, placed 
hardly discernible obstacles on likely landing pads, and 
laid directional mines. These “passive” methods and 
tactics were eifective when helicopters operated at 
low altitudes or in landing approach. 

The 1973 combat operations in the Middle East 
showed that helicopters’ tactical possibilities have 
considerably grown. Particularly efiective were strikes 
at armoured and other objectives without entering 
the encmy AA defence area and surprise attacks in 
approaching targets at extremely low altitudes. 

n duel situations purposely created at exercises 
losses oi helicopters have always been several times 
smailer than those of tanks. 

According to the estimates of umpires at an exer- 
cise, helicopters of the “Orange” forces “destroyed 
200) tanks, six fire-support helicopters, two tactical 
fighters, several multipurpose and reconnaissance he- 
licopters, and also a great number of automobiles of 
the “Blue” forces. During the same 4.5 days of com- 
Sat onerations the “Orange” forces “lost” only four 
helicopters. Thus, helicopters have proved most effec- 
tive as a versatile fire system highly superior to other 
combat vehicles as regards observation, manoeuvrabi- 
lity and choice of the time and place of delivering a 
blow. Plans for designing future combat helicopters 
envisage further enhancement of their fighting power, 
survivability and ability to operate in any weather. 

All this complicates the problem of helicopter fight- 
ing and makes it necessary to use practically all wea- 
pons available to destroy them. 

As regards organisation and tactics, foreign speci 
lists propose to improve the systems of detecting 





Based on foreign press reports. 


“How To Fight Helicopters"] 


enem, wy -Y: and alerting friendly troops. Most 
valuable in this respect is the experience in the use of 
special mobile radars with high capability of detecting 
and tracking low-altitude air targets. 

Also of great importance are timely determination of 
helicopter-threatened directions, maximum advancement 
of radar barrier towards the enemy, and choice of po- 
sitions for antiaircraft weapons with small closure 
angles as close as possible to subunits to be pro- 
tected. 

Low-altitude antiaircraft weapons being concentrated 
in the tactical link, it is believed that this link must 
be well provided with an adequate anti-hclicopter svs- 
tem. It is recommended to locate antiaircraft systems 
directly within battle formations of land forces sub- 
units and to move them together with the latter. It is 
also advisable constantly to have combat-ready anti- 
oircralt weapons specially detailed to fight uncxpec- 
tedl. appearing enemy helicopters. In this connection 
much attention is now paid to developing AA guided 
niusstie svstems mounted on tanks, infantry fighting 
vehicles and armoured cars, with sufficient survivabi- 
lity and mobility and capable of ensuring constant 
wr protection of troops in a dynamic battle. 

Certo armies are carrying out experiments in the 
use of antitank projectiles for helicopter fighting anc 
attempting to create a combined system of short-range 
missile weapon which could be used to advantage in 
fiehting both ground fighting vehicles and low-flying 
airplanes and helicopters. 

to destroy hciicopters on pads located close to the 
enemy forwerd edge artillery is most likely to be used. 
It is also recommended to set anti-helicopter barrages 
of high-explosive and scattering projectiles. During 
landing approach and after landing helicopters can be 
destroyed by direct fire of all weapons available, flaine 
‘hrowing and incendiary weapons and mines, particu- 
‘erly directional. 

Thus, practically all kinds of weapons organic to land 
iorces may be used to fight helicopters. However, {i- 
nal solution of the problem, far from drawing nearer, 
is further delayed due to constant improvement of he- 
licopters’ combat characteristics and methods of use. 








Indeed, when striking from low a'titudes and distances 
not exceeding 3-5 km helicopters are practically 
invulnerable to ground antiaircraft weapons. This is 
also true of helicopters operating individually or in 
small groups. 


Therefore, it has become vital to get a weapon 
which could compete with the helicopter in respect of 
combat power, tactical possibilities, etc. Logic and 
historical experience suggest that such a weapon is 
the helicopter itse’f. Just as tanks have always been 
the most effective weapon against tanks, helicopters 
are the most efficacious means of fighting helicopters. 
Use of helicopters by both warring sides will inevi- 
tably lead to clashes between them. Like tank battles 
of the past wars, a future war between well equipped 
azmies is bound to involve helicopter battles. 


In considering the problem of using helicopters 
against helicopters foreign military specialists pro- 
ceed from the assumption that helicopters of all de- 
signs and purposes must carry adequate protective 
weaponry and be adapted for aerial combat. Combat 
bchicopters intended for attacking similar helicopters 
and repelling enemy fighter attacks must have a 
more powerful armament specially designed to destroy 
aerial targets. 


At present there are two viewpoints on the deve- 
lopment of combat helicopters. One of them favours 
the creation of a general-purpose vehicle, i. e. an as- 
sault helicopter capable of providing fire support for 
units and subunits in a combined-arms battle, des- 
troying tanks and other armoured vehicles, and woging 
verial combat with similar machines and even with 
enemy fighter plares. The other point of view is aimed 
at a more distant iuture and envisages diiferentiated 
development of combat helicopters, e.g. assauit heli- 
copters for fire support of units and subunits of land 
forces and destruction of difierent ground targets, 
antitank helicopters specially intended to destroy tanks 
and other armoured vehicles; fighter he'icopters for 
destroying enemy combat helicopters and other aerial 
targets. 


Supporters of the second point of view quote past 
experience to prove that any multipurpose weapon lo- 
ses tts effectiveness to a certain degree when fulfilling 
a specific mission, whereas specialisation opens up 


vast possibilities for developing an optimal armament 
system and the most effective tactics. It is suggested 
that in the future there may arise the need of a one- 
man combat helicopter capable of fighting acrial bat- 
tles. It is believed that such a machine must be light, 
high-speed and very manoeuvrable, armed with can- 
nen and air-to-air guided missiles 

Demands made on combat helicopters are becoming 
increasingly rigid, the most important being the abi- 
lity to fly a mission skirting accidents of the terrain at 
catremely low altitudes in complicated meteorological 
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conditions both by day and at night, ability to manoe- 
uvre easily and quickiy change the altitude, direction 
and flying speed, perform aerobatics in an antiflak ma- 
noeuvre and in attacking aeria! and ground targets. 

Proceeding from the experience of the local wars in 
the Southeast Asia and the Middle East, foreign mili- 
tary specialists hold that combat helicopters are less 
vulnerable than airplanes when skilfully manoeuvred 
or fiying at extremely low altitudes. The high manoe- 
usability of these flying vehicles enables tne pilots 
either to evade attacking fighter planes by making use 
of accidents of the terrain, river beds, forests, build- 
ings, etc. or to deliver a surprise blow from a prede- 
termined direction. 

Antitank guided missiles. 20-30 mm _ automatic 
cannon and unguided antitank missiles have proved 
to be the most suitable kinds of armament for combat 
helicopters. The cannon is preferred to other weapons, 
for it allows fire both at ground and air targets. 
However, it is mot regarded sufficiently effective 
against fighter planes. Therefore, certain armies are 
working on versions of air-to-air guided missiles to be 
installed on combat helicopters. 

Different variants of combat actions for helicoptecs 
armed with such missiles are. also being worked out. 
For instance, to avoid fire of an attacking plane, a he- 
licopter may fly towards it at a low altitude. This 
reduces the time under fire from the attacking plane, 
because the latter will be forced to break off the at- 
tack in order to avoid crashing to the ground. As soon 
as the fighter has flown over the helicopter, the latter 
makes a 180° turn and fires a missile. 


Proceeding from the character of a modern com- 
bined-arms Battle. helicopter battles, and also fighting 
between helicopters and airplanes are most likely 
to take place during escort oi attacking land forces 
by helicopters, carrying out missions to destroy 
control points, nuclear attack weapons, helicopters on 
the ground, and other objectives. 


In all these cases combat helicopters may fulfil mis- 
sions to destroy aerial targets, cooperating cither with 
the land forces or with each other. 


If combat helicopters are used to destroy similar 
enemy machines, they can operate from ambushes by 
waiting under cover for an enemy air raid in order to 
take olf and make surprise missile launchings. More 
oiten than not such tactics will be used in a defensive 
battle, while offensive operations will call for more 
resolute and active actions. 


Thus, the problem of helicopter fighting is being 
solved on the basis of integrated use of different com- 
bined-arms weapons and tactics. Helicopter combats 
arc becom ng a component of the modern combined- 
arms battle which may be fought either in cooperation 
with land forces or independently by helicopter sub- 
units of individual helicopters. 














Many are the uses of the helicopter. Modern helicopters possessing high manoeuvrability, powerful 
armament and armour protection have become a reliable and eliective means of air suppor’. Appear- 
ing suddenly on the battlelicid and raining on the “enemy” bombs, guided and unguided missiles 
and machine-gun fire, they assist subunits of the Land [orces in carrying out their mission. Air 
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strike from au ambush 
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Military District: 


[Text] 


ANGER is an element of war. To be mas- 
ter of the situation in combat it is neces- 
sary to learn to resist this elemeni. The 

introduction of risk into combat training helps 
develop this ability. Without this the personnel 
jails to develop a real idea of what battle is. 


The moulding of high moral and psychologi- 
cai qualities in the men is based on ideological 
steeling, profound knowledge of the character 
of modern warfare, and utmost assimilation of 
combat training to conditions of actual com- 
bat. 


Much is being done in the military districts to 
steel the men psychologically. Quite often live 
shells are fired through the attack formation of 
subunits during exercises, the men are rolled 
over by tanks and fire support helicopters are 
employed ir combination with ground support 
weapons firing live ammunition. The attackers 
are required {o proceed through zones of fires, 
demolitions and other obstacles. Such methods 
are used after thorough preparations and exact 
calculations and with the participation of expe- 
rienced specialists. 


For instance, | have frequently observed as- 
saults being launched on a zone of fire, and | 
must say that this produces a most powerful im- 
pression. In the course of a tactical exercise the 
“enemy” resorted to incendiary means to cover 
his flank. A wall of raging fire rose before Se- 


"Psychological Steeling"] 


nior Lieutenant Fyodorov's tank company. An 
incendiary mixture was aimed at the armour of 
the attacking vehicles. The situation was critical. 
But the tankmen continued to drive home the 
assault. The commander radioed the order to 
extinguish the flames on “burning” tanks with 
improvised means. The flames having been 
brought under control, the tanks successfully 
completed the assault. 

At another exercise | could not help admiring 
the performance of a signal battalion. We had 
brought into the field not only simulators, but 
also blank ammunition, explosives and incen- 
diary fluid. Combat engineers took part in the 
exercise to help create a situation closely ap- 
proaching the conditions of real combat. 

During a many-kilometre march the signal 
battalion had to go through “contaminated 
areas,”’ mine fields and zones of fire. An air al- 
tack was simulated, while the signalmen were 
establishing a communication centre in condi- 
tions of darkness and they were required to 
beat off an assault by a “sabotage” group. 
Continuing to ensure communications the crews 
counterattacked the “enemy,” fired at targets 
with submachine guns and threw live hand 
grenades. 

The signalmen carried out their missions 
earning high marks for their performe-ce. Af- 
ter the exercise the men proudly told their co. - 
rades from other subunits about the obstacies 








they had had to surmount. And this is quite lo- 
' because negotiation of hardships and 
steels men's characters, develops daring 

and resourcefulness. 
Many other examples could be quoied to 
show how ingenious commanders make use of 
tactical exercises and combat training to secure 


purposes. 

For instance, a tank unit organised a special 
training ground with a life-sized model of a 
Containers with incendiary fluid are at- 
the metal case of the model. When it 
burn the “tank crew” must jump out 
flaming tank, extinguish the fire with stan- 
improvised means, such as great- 
yround sheets, sand, twigs, etc. In such 
is not enough to display daring and 
. The men must have a sound know- 
the AFV so as to determine correctly 
sequence of operations in saving it. 

Motorised infantry subunits have combat en- 
, often referred to as “psycho- 
ds. How is training conducted 
about two hectares in area 
ich the subunit is required to carry 
is set on fire. Every twenty or 
the men must overcome a broad 
then a demolished brick building. 
obstacles are enveloped in flames. They 
followed by a metal bridge across a five- 
ditch, iis decking dotted over with holes 
@ chessboard. The men must display daring 
skill to avoid the holes as they run over 
p bridge. But the worst obstacle lies ahead. 
@ burning half-demolished three-storey 


zh 
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Sometimes a soldier halts in hesitation in 
front of a log thrown across a broad ditch filled 
with water. In another case he may falter in 
front of a burning building which he must enter 
to engage the enemy. He falters because he 
has never been in a sifuation like this before, 
perhaps, he is seized with fear of the unknown. 
As a soldier surmounts an obstacle he thereby 
negotiates an invisible psychological barrier 
of great importance. When men are confronted 
with a similar situation again, they display dar- 
ing and resolve. 

The skills acquired during drills on special 
training grounds are further consolidated and 
improved by subsequent training, above all tac- 
tical training. To this end many of the objects 
on the tactical field are filted with devices si- 
mulating enemy incendiary means. 

Complex physical training is very effective. 
The better the sports ground is equipped with 
special apparatus and trainers the more eliec- 
tive are the drills. For instance, many units have 
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special grounds for work on methods of attack 
and defence. Here you will find stu/iec sacks, 
punching sacks and a metal net to work on 
knife stabs. There are also muscle builders and 
gun loading units. The latter are elementary de- 
vices, but highly useful. Muscle exertion ap- 
proaching the limit is an eifective means for 
psychological stecling. Efforts to do more than 
is normally possible do much to mould a firm 
character. 

Immediately before rifle and gunnery prac- 
tice in motorised infantry units the men train in 
weight lifting. And this is not fortuitous, be- 
cause in actual combat conditions the switch- 
over from great physical effort to “accurate” 


work occurs frequently. 

To harden the men physically and psycholo- 
gically the commanders vary the conditions of 
forced marches. In keeping with a narrative in- 
troduced by the exercise director the men 
crawl several dozen metres. Then they are re- 
quired to carry “wounded men.” After that they 
are called on to cross a stream over a thin log. 
They practise jumping from small natural 
“spring boards,” swimming in their clothes and 
carrying their weapons. 

The methods and means employed in the 
men's psychological steeling are being cons- 
tantly extended. For instance, the officers of 
the Byelorussian Supreme Soviet Guards Ro- 
gachyov Motorised Infantry Division have 
created “psychological” zones on the training 
fields. The methods of training to fight tanks 
have been c somewhat. Provision has 
been made for firing blank ammunition at ar- 
moured targets at point-blank range. The crews 
of amphibious vehicles now execute forced 
crossings of water barriers in conditions close 
to those of actual combat. The engineers have 
found possibilities for more effective ¢imploy- 
ment of explosives and incendiary mixtures on 
water. Serious attention is being paid to work- 
ing out unified methods in the use of means 
that bring the drills and exercises closer to con- 
ditions of real battle. 

Some subunits have introduced drills involv- 
ing an clement of risk in tests. There is probab- 
ly something in this. As a result, subunit com- 
manders have started fo prepare for such tests 
by carrying oul special drills and exercises 
with the men. 


The means and methods for physical and 
psychological stecling of the men are indeed 
inexhauslible. Commanders are constantly 
searching for new more cffective means and 
methods of training, constantly trying them out 
to establish which will prove mos! effective in 
combat training. 
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[Text] 


LONGSIDE mooring, particularly in inclement 
EA weather, is a complicated manoeuvre. It calls 

for precise cakuiation, thorough preparation 
and quick and concerted actions of the crew. 


While getting ready for mooring, the ship's CO 
gives detailed instructions to the executive officer, com- 
manders of mooring parties, personne! of the naviga- 
ton wr! srgineering departments and to the chief boats- 
wain, showing and explaining the forthcoming ma- 
noeuvre with the aid of a mockup and a map. 

The navigator reports on the meteorological situa- 
tion in the mooring area (wind, swell, lendwash), the 
nelure of the current, ways of approaching the object 
ol mooring (shape, length, hull and superstructure 
height), etc. Alter this the ship's CO thoroughly assesses 
the situation, chooses the method of mooring and de- 
cides on what side of the object the ship is going to 
moor. 

There are diflerent mooring techniques, the most prac- 
ticable being the method of mooring when the object 
(other ship or vessel) can get underway and the navi- 
gational situation permits this, and when the other ship 
is lying at anchor or is adrift and can swing eround 
into the wind at the most. 

The first method it worked up and 
the following sequence. 


carried out in 
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"Alongside Mooring" |] 


On the watch officer's command “Prepare ship for 
starboard (portside) mooring” the mooring parties pre- 
pere floating inflatable fenders. if fenders are not avail- 
able on board the ship, if is established by means 
of communication facilities whether they can be found 
on the mooring object. li there are no inflatable fenders 
on either ship, use is made of square fenders made of 
wooden bears. 

The fonders are hung out at places determined in 
advance. If the object is anchored, the anchor is made 
ready for casting on the side opposite to that of moor- 
ing. Derricks are prepared for operation and lines 
of communication of the conning bridge with the poop, 
waist deck and forecastie are checked for service- 
abilit, 

Uninterrupted two-way radio communication with the 
object of mooring is established. The actions of bot 
ships (vessels) are controlled by the CO of the mooring 
ship, who decides on the course, speed (if both ships 
ere underway) and the mooring side, taking into ac- 
count the recommendations and requests of his coun- 
terpart. The letter must swing around into the wind 
and issue the order to get ready to receive the mooring 
ship on the designated side. 

The manoeuvre begins with “All hands on deck” on 
both ships (vessels). In approaching the object of moor- 
ing it is most important to maintain constant radio 

















exchange of information on the wind direction, wave 
height and distance between the ships. 

The CO fixes the speed according to the distance 
to the object of mooring. 

The Naval Regulations of the Soviet Navy require 
courageous and resolute ship control. However, exag- 
geraied bravery and unjustified risk are intolerable in a 
mooring operation, for they testify to the CO's inede- 
quate professional level. 

On leaving the object of mooring on the mooring side 
the ship swings on the approach course in such a way 
that the beam distance is af least one cable. During 
the manoeuvre fhis distance is reduced to 1-15 
cables, the approach speed is decreased. The ship's 
approach course is maintained 25-30" to either side re- 
latively to the object's course. 

At a distance of 0.5-0.3 cables the course is altered, 
the ship is swung to midships of the object instead of 
its stern, and the speed is slowed down by decreasing 
engine rpm. Ai a distance of 0.2-0.1 cables the ship 
swings in the direction opposite to the mooring side 
to get on parallel course, still continuing to decelerate. 

Whe ‘Se ship's stem passes the object's stern, the 
executive officer gives the command to break out the 
fenders and throw out the floating fenders made fast 
on the bitts with the aid of guys. 

On command from the bridge heuling lines are 
thrown from the forecastle and waist deck to the object 
of mooring. For safety’s sake they may also be thrown 
from the object of mooring. From this moment the 
mooring lines are led in. Bow lines are the first to be 
led in. 

The hauling lines and hawser ropes for leading in the 
stern lines should be thrown from the waist deck of 
the near side. 

During this operation the ships must not come within 
10 m of each other; the mooring lines should be 
slackened and the ship's speeds completely equalised. 

Further approach is effected by slight alterations of 
the course in the direction of the counterpart and by 
simultaneously winding up the forecastle mooring line 
on the capstan. 

Experience shows that on such occasions it is most ad- 
vantageous to use caprone or nylon lines. 

During loading operations following the mooring both 
mooring lines remain wound on the capstans. The ships’ 
crows are al their action stations in accordance with 
the emergency schedule. Drastic changes in the situa- 
tion may require the lines to be urgently taken in or 
paid out. If the mooring has been carried out in motion, 
the speed is maintained within the limits ensuring the 
ships’ manoeuvrability. 

if a danger is sighted ehead, a simultaneous turn of 
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both ships is not excluded. However, care should be 
taken not to shift the helm by more than 5-7 degrees. 

To avoid fouling due to swell, and sometimes the 
curreni, the ships must not get closer then 0.7-1.0 m to 
each other. 

Mooring to an object af anchor or adrift is similer to 
the first method. It should be remembered, though, 
that the mooring procedure may change depending 
on the swell or position of the object. The CO must 
take this into account when calculating the menoeuvre 
to have a margin of distance. 

The approech to a predetermined distance in this 
case is generally made by heaving in the mooring li- 
nes instead of cutting down engine rpm. To avoid foul- 
ing, the ships are kept af a distence of at least 1.0-1.5m 
from each other. 

Transshipment of cargoes is effected directly over 
the board or with the aid of derricks, irrespective of 
the mooring method. 

if the manoeuvre is performed in a complicated si- 
tuation (strong wind, high waves, swell, current, night 
time or poor visibility) it is urgent thet the crew be 
highly orgenised and have firm skills, and the CO ca- 
pable of steering the ship expertly. 

Young COs are taught not to give way to false shame 
if mooring af first attempt fails. There are many ob- 
jective and subjective reasons for this. If a mistake has 
been made, the CO must fake every slep possible to 
correct it. However, if nothing can be done in the 
given situation, it is preferable fo give up the attempt 
for the time being and repeat it after thoroughly ena- 
lysing the cause of failure. 

Clearing of the object after cargo transshipment 
when the first method of mooring is used is advisably 
done by falling astern, with both mooring lines thrown 
simultaneously. Care should be teken to see that the 
ship's bow does nol cross the wind line to avoid its 
fouling the object of mooring. 

When the second method of mooring is used, clearing 
may be effected by swinging the stern in the direc- 
lion opposite to the mooring side and immediately 
throwing the stern line. In this case the near side 
engine works the screw astern and the helm is shifted 
to the other side. Then the bow line is thrown and 
both engines start working the screw astern. 

The above recommendations must in no way be re- 
garded as absolute rules. There may arise situations 
much different from those just described, which would 
call for a creative approach to manoeuvring the ship 
However, only good organisation and competent and 
concerted actions of the entire crew will allow any 
manoeuvre to be performed confidently and quickly, 
regerdies:s of the situation and weather conditions 


No 9, 1979 











INTERIOR SERVICE REGULATIONS: 


PURPOSE AND CONTENTS REVIEWED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 24-25 


[Article by Col A. Kropotov: 


[Text] 


The all-arms regulations of the Soviet Armed 
Forces are codes of laws governing the life 
and activities of the forces. They set forth in 
concentrated form the principles of Soviet mi- 
litery development and the demands of the 
people, the Communist Party and Soviet Go- 
vernment to the servicemen. They reflect the 
achievements of Soviet military science, the 
combat experience of the Armed Forces of the 
USSR, the Constitutional rights and obligations 
of servicemen as citizens of the USSR enjoying 
full rights. 

Though they vary in purpose, the regulations 
and manuals all pursue the same aim, namely to 
ensure high combat readiness of units and ships, 
to create scientifically substantiated conditions 
for the organisation of everyday service, com- 
bat training, political education and the life of 
servicemen. They are imbued with a common 
idea, that of personal responsibility of every 
serviceman for the defence of the Homeland, 
boundless devotion to military duty end the 
Oath of Allegiance, and seliless service of the 


Under the Constitution of the USSR service- 
men enjoy all the rights ond fulfil all the obli- 
gations of Soviet citizens. In addition to this, 
they carry out duties and exercise rights that 
stem from the tasks of the Armed Forces. These 
duties and rights are determined by the all- 
arms regulations, embodying the essence ol 
military duty and content of military service. 
The requlations set forth the ethical standards 
governing the behaviour of servicemen. These 
standerds are based on the principles underly- 
ing the moral code of builders of communism. 
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"Interior Service Regulations” 


ape 
and shios form the contents of the Interior Ser- 
ecuiations. 

The ist Interior Service Regulations were 
approved late in 1918. After the Civil War 
(1918-1920) they were revised. As the art of 
wer developed, as the forces accumulated ex- 
perience in training and educating servicemen 
in subsequent years, the Requietions were re- 
vised and supplemented. The present Regule- 
tions were approved by the Decree issued by 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet on 
july 30, 1975. 

The general duties of servicemen stem from 
the tasks and conditions of military service. Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Regulations reads: 

“A serviceman of the Armed Forces of the 
USSR is a defender of the Homeland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

To defend the Homeland with arms in hand, 
to be devoted to it is the most important duty 
of every serviceman. 

The fulfilment of this duty implies constant im- 
provement of the serviceman's military and po- 
litical know . Soldiers, sergeants and of- 
ficers persis master their weapons, sor. ‘vis- 
ticated military equipment and the methods of 
their employment in modern combat. Men who 
have excellent results in combat training and 
military education command respect in military 
units as “masters of their trade.” They are re- 
garded as having lived up to their military duty 
and serve as a model to other men. 

In keeping with a qeneral regulation require- 

















and deed and to save them at the risk of 
own lives. Army comradeship is based on equa- 
lity of all Soviet citizens, all nations and natio- 
nalities of the USSR, common political 
and aims of the workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals. It embodies lofty standards of communist 


ther. A close-knit military collective helps esta- 
blish organisation and discipline in less time, 


bour in battle or fo save him in the face of dan- 


ger. 

When a Soviet citizen is enrolled in the 
Armed Forces he takes the Oath of Allegiance. 
He solemnly swears to be an honest, brave, 
disciplined and vigilant soldier (seaman), he 
pledges implicitly to live up to the require- 
ments of all military regulations, to carry out 
unquestioningly the orders of the commanders 
and superiors and conscientiously to master 
the art of warfare. The Interior Service Regula- 
tions carry the text of the Oath of Alle- 
gience. 

The Regulations give prominent space to the 
general and appointed duties of commanders 
and superiors who organise and conduc! every- 
day work in training and educating servicemen, 
in maintaining and strengthening discipline and 
order. The Regulations bind commanders and 
superiors to be exacting and fair, fo respect the 
personal dignity of their subordinates, cons- 
tantly to raise the standard of their political, 
military and technical knowledge and meticu- 
lously to comply with the requirements of the 
laws. The Requlations set forth in detail the du- 
ties of the officers of regiments and subunits. 
Thus, the regimental commander bears ful! res- 
ponsibility for the combat training, political 
education, military discipline and morale of the 
personnel; the safety and working condition 
of the armament, combat equipment and am- 
munition, medical, material anc’ everyday sup- 
plies and financial provision of the unit. He is 
required to effect constant contro! over the 
actions of the regiment both in peacetime and 
wi wer. 
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The Interior Service Requlations determine 
the material basis of the life and functioning 
of the forces, introduce scientifically substantiat- 
ed standard, for all-round guarantee of the 
combat training, service, living conditions, lei- 
sure and rest of servicemen. Military units and 
subunits live in conformity with the daily rou- 
tine which provides for time for drills, mass 
sports activities, meals and sleep. It also allots 
time for the serviceman to use as he sees fit— 
for music, literature, research, etc. 

Proper quartering of military collectives in 
keeping with regulation recuirements contri- 
butes to the fulfilment of the missions assigned 
fo the forces. For instance, a company has a de- 
finite number of rooms in the barracks. Thus, 
the Lenin Room is intended for mass political, 
educational, cultural and general educational 
work, and for watching TV programmes. There 
are dormitories, a room for keeping and clean- 
ing arms, wash rooms and rooms for everyday 
care of the men's personal effects. In addition 
fo the above, there is an office, a storeroom 
for company supplies and the personal effects 
of the sergeants and privates and a room for 
drying clothes. Every military unit has special 
classrooms with trainers and other aids. The 
men are trained in grounds fitted with modern 
equipment, including firing, engineer grounds, 
tankodromes, proving grounds and airfields. 

The commanders and superiors pay special 
attention to the nutrition of the personne! and 
organisation of cultural leisure. The messes and 
kitchens are fitted with modern equipment and 
refrigerators. The high calory soldier's rations 
ensure three or four high quality tasty meals a 
day. The men are provided with hot meals on 
the march, during exercises and field training. 

For mass cultural work every regiment has a 
soldiers’ club with a cinema hall, library, gym- 
nasium and outdoor sports grounds. Garrisons 
have Officers’ Houses, cinemas, clubs, sports 
complexes, swimming pools and recreation 20- 
nes. The Regulations provide for special days 
and hours for sports competitions in units, vi- 
sits to the theatre, engaging in music, dancing, 
literary, military-technical circle and youth club 
activities. A soldier can spend his leisure hours 
in a cosy soldiers’ tea-room, calé or wherever 
he likes when he has a walking-out pass. 
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Under the Requletions it is the auty of the 
commanders and other superiors to look after 
the health of the servicemen. Working under 
the commanders, army doctors supervise the 
organisation of training, work and living con- 
ditions of the servicemen, the sanitary condi- 
tions and facilities of the men, conduct medical 
examinations, preventive vaccination, provide 
treatment at the regimental medical station and 
hospitals, train the men in the methods and ru- 
les of medical self-aid and mutual aid. 


The Soviet Armed Forces are confronted with 
responsible tasks in the defence of socialism 
and ensurance of a lasting peace which present 
exacting requiremen!s to the servicemen in res- 
pect of their personal proficiency in muilitery 
training and the combat readiness of units end 
subunits. Regular political education contribu- 
tes effectively to the accomplishment of these 
tasks. The main purpose of political education 
is to form in the servicemen communist convic- 
tions and lofty politicui consciousness. The 
Armed Forces of the USSR apply special el- 
fort to maintain and advance their combat tra- 
ditions, the traditions of formations, regiments 
and ships. The Regulations pay special atten- 
tion to the servicemen’'s education in the spiri! 
of internationalism and solidarity with the op- 
pressed peoples and of combat friendship with 
the armies of the socialist countries. 


"Soviet Military Review,” No 9, 1979. 
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ENGINEER COMBAT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT DESCRIBED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 p 26 


[Text] Editorial introduction: Engineer support of military operations 
plays an important role in modern warfare. Well-equipped engineer sub- 
units can provide favourable conditions for the forces to deploy and carry 
out a rapid offensive, perform manoeuvres and cross water barriers. They 
also can enhance the defensive capability of subunits, protecting them from 
artillery and air attacks. This issue carries three articles "A Regimen- 
tal Ditching Machine," “Maintenance of Crossing Means," and "Crossing a 
Water Barrier", which describe some items of the engineer equipment used 

to support an all-arms battle. 


A Regimental Ditching Machine 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 26-27 


[Article by Col A. Soldatov] 


[Text } 


N THE ENGINEER support of 
troops earthmoving operations, 
such at digging of trenches or 
shelter pits for personnel and equip- 
ment, are considered most lsbour 
consuming. Despite higher mobility 
of forces and reduced time in con- 
centration or weiting areas the 
amount of earthwork does not tend 
to decrease. Due to enhanced mobi- 
lity more frequent organisetion of 
fortified positions has become ne- 
cessary. Coping with the immense 
amount of carthwork in the army is 
inconceivable without high-capacity 
mechanisms, ditching machines in 
perticular. 
The engineer troops are provided 
with ditching equipment designed 
for various purposes and possessing 
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different performance characteristics. 
A special place goes to machines 
which can perform definite earth 
moving operetions and also move 
in march columns. Such earthmoving 
equipment is represented by regi- 
mental ditching machines (PZM) 
among others. Their improved ver- 
sion — the PZM-2 ditching ma- 
chine — has better performance 
characteristics and can be used to 
excavate both soft and compact 
gr ound. 

As distinct from its predecessors 
the digging mechanism of the 
PZIM-2 is provided with a roller 
chain instead of a bucket. This chain 
mounts some welded pieces of box 
beems which, ecting as shovels, 
loosen the soil and deliver it to 
the thrower The culting edge of 








the digging mechanism is reiniorced 
with hard metal pletes which con- 
siderably extend its service life. 

The use of @ towing winch, which 

is driven hydromechanically and 
installed in the fore part of « trac- 
tor, ensures high operating efficien- 
cy for the machine when excavating 
compact or frozen ground Having 
@ S-ton tractive capacity the winch 
develops 4 rope-winding speed of 
60 metres per hour, the operating 
length of its rope being 48 metres 
The rope-winding speed and fat 
of the machine being synchronised 
sutomatically, the digging mecha- 
nism cen be pleced 9 the opera!.xg 
positic. using the power of both the 
engine end the winch. 

The digging of trenches and pits 
in frozen of compact ground with 
the use of the PZM-2 has its speci- 
fics. To prepere the ditching ma- 
chine for operation, it is first pleced 
at right angles to the exis of 4 
trench (pit) to be dug out and also 
close to the site where the anchor 
stake is to be set up. Then the 
digging mechanum is lowered 
smoothly by hand to a depth of one 
metre lower and set in the trevell- 
‘ag position. The ditching machine 
is turned so that the wincr feces 
the open-cut where the anchor 
stske is fixed and, finally, the free 
end of the winch rope is secured 
to the anchor stake by the hr ob 

Alter thet the PZM-2 is reversed 
ill 6 reaches) the line tor the 
beginning of the excavation work 
rope is 
uncoiled to a length not exmceeding 
48 metres Then the unwound rope 
is tightened by engeging the wine 
drive and opening the hydraulic 
motor Only alter this bas 
been done, can cigging begin 


Simultareously the winch 


valve 


The diqaqing mechanism is ploced 
in @ sem-traveltiing potton to 


chech the equiynent for proper 
operation during ide running Then 
the digging mechensn is lowered 


smoristy by hand to tre prescribed 
level and brouglt into operstion in 


second gear with the winch drive 
engaged simul'anecus!y Since toere 
is no need fo Comment on its fulber 
operation, 
some tpecics om use of the PZM-2 

Tre engine can be switched over 
to crive the digging mechanium only 
alter the engine has stopped A 
shori-duretion disengegement of 
transmission (in order, for instance. 
to change the chain gear) is effected 
with the hydraulic release <luich of 
the power take-off shalt. In these 
circumstances mo engine stopping 
is necessary. Care must be taken to 
see that tre winch rope is wound 
on the drum evenly to protect its 
strands from tearing or stretching. 

if the engine is out of order, the 
PZmM-2 ditching can be 
drawn with a tow ber at a speed 
of 1S kmh. it is also possible in 
this case to engage the hydraulic 
pumps of the steering mechanism 
and the gear box with the wheel 
drive. To do 80, remove the cover 
of the power teke-olf shalt le-er 
and push the latter as far as it will 
go 

Here are some recommendations 
concerning the PZM.2 maintenance 
When inspecting the ditching ma- 
chine before it leaves its parking 
plece of during travelling, check 
the position of the hydraulic pane! 
valve and make sure that the levers 


we shal! deal oniy with 


machine 
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of the digging mechanism hydraulic 
pumps end power take-off shalt are 
also set properly. Check that the 
digging mechanism, the thrower and 
the dozer of the PZ2M-2 are secu- 
rely in place 

During daily maintenance check 
the condition of the digging meche- 
nism chain and make sure that it 
is well tightened. Normally, it should 
sag in the middie up to 50° 10 mra 

When carrying out maintenance 
No. | special attention is paid to 
the condition of the inserts of the 
thrower rotor bledes. if *he clear- 
ance between the rotor biades and 
the moving pilates of the thrower 


ceting 5 more then 10 mm weld 


on tire inserts using electrodes 

The welding of the cutting edee 
of lower cutters, and dover 
blades 15 one of the most umportant 


operations of maintenance No. 2? 


rotor 


The hydraulic system must be 
checked whenever meintenarce 
work « carried oul As to the en- 


gire end the running geer they 
mist be serviced as prescribed by 
the corresponding kind of main- 
fenence 

'f properly maintained the d-tch- 


mg mechine wil operate perlectiy 


fora long period and wil! contribute 
to the succestslul fulliiment of eng:- 
neer support missions 








Maintenance of Crossing Means 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 27-29 


[Article by Engr-Capt V. 


[Text] 

\'s | HEN FORCING water obste- 
cles advanced detachinents 

and advance quards use special am- 
phibious personnel carriers (APCs) 
and tracked amphibious ferries 
(TAFs) to carry artillery, tanks, SP 
guns and the like 

Having @ high manoceusrsbility 
and cross-country performance these 
are perfect means for crossing 
water cbstacles. They are easy to 
control and reliable in operation. 

However, to keep thcte emp - 
bious vehicles, like any other com- 
bet equipment, ready for operation 
and to extend their serv ce life, al! 
their units and assemblies mus! be 
regularly and thorough'y checkes 
and maintained. tf cven minor de- 
fects are detected in their mecha- 
nism, their use +s impermissible since 
the vehicle body may become leaky 
and its pumping-out s;stem fail to 


operate; it may also go out of 
control and its engine may stall As 
arcell, en emergenc’ stuaion 
may arise. 

APCs and TAFs are serviced 9 
the seme wey a3 any ofher enjinec: 
automotive end armoure! ecqup- 


maintenance operahons 
before a ve 


meat Ther 
include inspections 
b cle 
en route (in the case of an amph- 
biows vebicle before «| enters the 
and coming ashore) 
daily maintenance, maintenance Nos 
1 and 2 and also seasonal marten 
ance during autumn winter and 
spring summer periods 


leaves i's parking place and 


water alter 


Como red to other types of en- 
gineer equipment (eg. track-leyers 
and ditching machines) amphib:ous 
velvcles require more frequent and 
more labour-consuming mainten- 
ence. 


Saberdin] 


Each time before entering the 
water, an amphibious vehicle must 
be subjected to the following pro- 
cedure: check the condition of the 
vehicle body paying particular at- 
tention to the tightness of plugs and 
hatch covers in its bottom. Then 
check the fastening of vehicle flaps, 
windshields, cabin hatches, drain 
valves and make sure that pipe 
joints of water drain pumps are not 
leaky Wt is also necessary to see 
that pump filling pipes are clean, 
the distribution box is connected 
properly and the propeller screws, 
rudders and steering gear are in 
good werking order. Propeller 
screw tunnels are provided with 
salequerds and splash panels are 
mounted on the bows. When deal- 
ing with a TAF care must be taken 
to lubricate the butt unit shuffle, its 
housing and that of the joining 
tenon. 

Alter crossing « water obstacle 
the crews remove al! the water from 
the vehicle bodies and check the 
condition of propeller screws, rud- 
ders and steering gear. Then they 
check the fastening of spare parts, 
tools and accessories. 

A thorough inspection of vehicle 
bodies is one of the most important 
items in the maintenance of APCs 
and TAFs because any “trifle” may 
deteriorate their tightness if it is 
not eliminated in time. That is why 
the crew first and foremost tho- 
roughly clean the vehicle body vf 
dust, dirt and corrosion traces and 
remove all water from it. If amphi- 
bious vehicles have been used in 
the sea, they must be washed with 
the fresh water according to their 
daily maintenance procedure. This 
is done by filling them with water 
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to a level 5S cm above the lower 
cross beams. Then the water is re- 
moved through the drain vaive. 

Regular painting of a vehicle body 
is a reliable method of fighting 
corrosion. Therefore, to keep the 
crossing means in a state of combat 
readiness, if is quite necessary to 
strictly observe the relevant instruc- 
tions and painting rules. 

Before being painted anew, the 
places with a damaged paint-and- 
varnish coat must first be smoothed 
with @ wire brush or emery-cloth, 
blown with compressed air and de- 
gressed with while spirit, gasoline 
or solvents. Alter that a thin layer 
of primer is applied with a sprayer 
or @ brush. 

The choice of a primer depends 
in @ large degree on the climatic 
conditions. A primer used in the 
temperate climate won't do for 
northern or southern areas. '= order 
to obtain the requisite viscosity of 
@ primer, it should be diluted with 
coal solvent or xylene. A primer 
suitable both for cold and hot clima- 
tic conditions is diluted with a mix- 
ture prepared of white spirit and 
xylene in a1 to 1 ratio. No other 
grades of solvent are allowed. A 
primer coat usually takes some 60- 
90 minutes to dry up at 18-23°C. 

When the primer coat is quite 
dry, it is covered with two leyers 
ot vinyl! perchloride enamel which 
s resistant to the effects of the air, 
water and chemicals. It is advisable 
‘0 paint amphibious vehicles in ven- 
ilated premises af 18-23°C. In the 
ield this work can also be done in 
he open provided the weather is 
iry and not windy, the ambient 
emperature is not below 15°C and 
he relative humidity does not ex- 
ceed 70 per cent. 











A paint-and-varnish coat dries in 
5 days. During this period the paint- 
ed surface must not be wiped with 
cotton waste or washed with water 
so as to keep if intact. A wet paint- 
ed surface must also be kept free of 
fuel and lubricants. 

it is of paramount importance to 
check an amphibious vehicle's run- 
ning gear. In the first place it is 
advisable to check the fastening of 
its units and assemblies and to make 
sure that tracks and track pins are 
intact, the track chain is tightened 
normally, the track rollers and idler 
wheels do not overheat. Care must 
be taken to see that no water has 
penetrated into the track roller and 
idler hubs in order to prevent grave 
consequences. To thit end during 
each daily maintenance cne or two 
caps of track rollers or idler wheels 
are removed at random. Should any 
water be detected there, the lubri- 
cant must be changed immediately. 


Water getting into transmission 
assemblies may also bring about un- 


desirable results. This usually 
happens through the fault of the 
attending personnel who prepare 


the vehicles for a crossing. The we- 
ter-in-oil emulsion thus produced 
adversely affects engine lubrication. 
In addition, it may cause corrosion 
of metal parts making it necessary 
to change the oil more frequently. 
If the transmission housing and as- 
semblies overheat considerably, this 
shows that water is present in the 
assemblies. In that case the lubri- 
cant of the appropriate assemblies 
must be changed. This measure 
alone being inadequate, it is also 
necessary to check the condition 
of the packing used to seal the 
shafts and joints of the vehicle body. 
A faulty of worn-out packing must 
be replaced. 

During maintenance Nos 1 and 2 
the crew check the condition of 
salety clutches and sealing of 
crankshaft outlets. Amphibious ve- 
hicles have a number of cardan 
joints whose perfect condition de- 
pends on how firmly their parts are 


fastened or fixed in place and also 
on the size of the bearing clear- 
ance, which mus! correspond to 
specifications. Having this in view 
the crews must check the fastening 
of cardan joints, see that they are 
free from cracks and distortion and 
that the bearing clearance does not 
exceed specifications. If necessary, 
the lubricant in the assemblies must 
be changed. 

The maintenance of the amphi- 
bious vehicle power plant requires 
particular attention. When servicing 
it the attending personnel first 
eliminate all the faults detected, 
then they clean the fuel tanks of 
sediment, check the fastening of air 
cleaners, making sure that they are 
connected to the inlet manifold. 
Much care nwsi ba given to the 
maintenance of the air and sieam 
valves of the plug in the expansion 
tank of the engine cooling system. 
As prescribed by maintenance 
Nos 1! and 2 the air cleaner holders 
ere washed, the fuel injection pump 
linkage readjusted if necessary and 
the condition of the outlet mani- 
fold and the exhaust pipe is 
checked. Remember that poor joint 
packing may reduce the efficiency 
of the cooling system. 


After an APC has made a 500-km 


run fie. every 25-30 running 
hours) the flywheel attachment to 
the crankshalt is checked if the 


flywhee! wobbles, its fastening must 
be tightened up. To protect the 
vehicle engine from overleating, 
keep the radiators free of dust and 
dirt, wash them with water if neces- 
sary and blow them with compressed 
eir. 


The APC propeller shafts are pro- 
vided with rubber-and-metal bear- 
ings which are lubricated and cool- 
ed by the outside water passing 
through fhe longitudinal qrooves 
of the propeller shaft rubber grum- 
met. To prevent excessive heating 
of rubber-and-metal bearings which 
may cause their destruction, pro- 


When in the water the control of 
amphibious vehicles is effected with 
@ specie! steering arrangement. To 
protect it from high working load, 
it is fitted with a safety device which 
makes the maintenance of the rud- 
der ard its steering gear somewhat 
specific. 


Before the amphibious vehicle 
leaves its parking place, the crew 
check its rudders and steering gear 
for operation, see that the fastening 
bolts are well tightened and fixed 
and adjust the steering gear if need 
be. If properly adjusted, the steer- 
ing gear permits smooth turning of 
rudders to both sides fill they rest 
against the stops in the funnels. If 
the cables are tightened properly 
and the bushing-and-roller chain is 
positioned correctly relative to the 


peller screws ere brought to a stop 
@s soon as the vehicles reach the 
shore. 
steeiing chsia ite rudders 
touch the stops simultaneously. 
The cable is tightened normally 
if an effort of 2.5 kg applied to the 
middie of the cable section bet- 
ween the guide rollers makes if sag 
by nearly 15 mm. With the rudders 
in the middle position the bushing- 
and-roller chain must have an equal 
number of links on both sides of 
the chain gear, the tolerable diffe- 
rence being not more than two chain 
links. The steering gear cable is 
considered worn out and should be 
replaced if one running metre of 
cable has more than cight broken 
strands or more than four broken 
strands in its cross section. To com- 
plete the maintenance work on the 
amphibious vehicle, the crew must 
lubricate its rudder bearings, steer- 
ing system bushing, the axles of 
guide and bearing rollers and clean 
the rudder plate of dirt and rust. 
Timely and high-quality mainten- 
ance of the crossing means pro- 
longs their service life thus promot- 
ing success in fulfilling combat mis- 
sions. 
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Crossing means (top to bottom): 


Unit of a pontoon bridge park 


Larye amphibious vehicle 


Sinall amplubious vehicle 





Amphibious personnel carrier K-61 


Tracked amphibious ferry 


Bridge-building craft (BMK-T) 
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Crossing a Water Barrier 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 30-31 


[Article by Lt Col I. Barchukov] 


[Text ] 


REINFORCED Mis Inf Bn was 

pursuing the “enemy” who, 
in his retreat, blew up a bridge, 
mined the fords and banks of a ri- 
ver. 

Major Grigoryev, the commander 
of an engineer battalion, received 
the order to provide a crossing over 
the river for subunits. 

Having analysed the preliminary 
reconnaissance data and compared 
the terrain with the map, Major Gri- 
goryev suggested to Captain Kru- 
tov, the Mts Inf Or CO, the most 
advantageous initial lines and con- 
centration areas, roads to fords, 
cover for personnel and combe! 
equipment. He indicated the places 
most suitable for organising cros- 
sings, made suggestions about engi- 
neer support of combat actions on 
the opposite bank at the sector of 
forcing, enumerated subunits and 
equipment intended for making the 
crossing, designated lines for the 
mobile obstacie-installing detach- 
ment and consolidation lines. Then 
Grigoryev appointed a commandant 
for the crossing area. 

During its advance to the river 
the Mts Inf Bn was supported by 
sircralt and artillery from covered 
positions. If was also supported by 
the fire of guns moved forward for 
direct fire which neutralised the 
“enemy” fire weapons. 

The crossing equipment was also 
brought up to the river undetected 
following the combat formations of 
the advancing subunits and located 


in a wood and in folds of the ter- 
rain. 
Engineer reconnaissance patrols 


on reconnaissance and small amphi- 
bious velicles began reconnaissance 
Combat 


of the nver enqoeernt in 


light unsinkable suits and hfe packets 


with mine detectors, profilographs, 
mine-probes and range finders tho- 
roughly checked the river bed. 
They cleared the river of bottom mi- 
nes and marked the obstacles de- 
tected. 


A motorised infantry company un- 
der Captain Polyansky with sapper 
and engincer subunits was lifted on 
helicopters to the opposite bank. 
Simultaneously a motorised infantry 
platoon crossed at one of the nar- 
row and safe sectors of the river. 
The infanirymen consolidated on 
the other bank. The launching of a 
low-level bridge began. 


The sappers made lanes through 
underwater obstacles with distri- 
buted charges, special river mine 
sweepers towed by self-propelled 
landing craft and also by means of 
explosives. Combat engineers mark- 
ed the borders of the ford with 
clearly visible markers and fenced 
off dangerous places with ropes 
secured to stakes. 

First echelon subunits reinforced 
with antitank guns on self-propelled 
crossing means and organic amphi- 
bious APCs, negotiated the mine 
fields on the opposite bank and 
swiftly attacked the “enemy.” 

The fighting men started to orga- 
nise an assault crossing. Despite 
the considerable depth, swift cur- 
rent, steep slopes and slimy bed, 
the combat engineers with the help 
of amphibious vehicles and APCs 
made an assault troop crossing by 
the appointed time. The transpor- 
tation of combat equipment and ar- 
tillery to the oppesite bank begen. 

Tanks crossed the river by the 
prepared ford. The driver-mechanics 


When the infantry had advanced 
in the depth of the “enemy” defen- 
ces and finally consolidated on the 
captured bank and the possibility 
of the “enemy” bombardment of the 
river was excluded, combat engi- 
neers began to lay a ferry crossing. 
Antiaircraft defences were orgenis- 
ed on both banks of the river. 


In organising e ferry crossing on 
the near benk the fighting men 
marked lanes for the columns to 
cross, prepared approaches to tle 
river for combat equipment, built 
a landing stage, assembled ferries 
and towed them. 


On the opposite side pontoon 
crews prepared a place to build « 
landing stage to which the pontoon 
sections were delivered by boats. 
Soon outbuildings for the comman- 
dant's subunits servicing the cross- 
ing appeared. 

During the assault crossing 
Major Grigoryev constantly super- 
vised the work and manoeuvred 
with engineer equipment so as not 
to lower the rate of crossing of ihe 
subunits. 

The ferry crossing was organised 
reliably and in good time. Second 
echelon subunit rushed to the op 
posite bank, pressing home the at- 
tack of the advancing motorised in- 
fantry battalion. 


Captain Polyansky, commander of a 
Mts Inf Coy 


Laying a crossing 


drove their armoured fighting vehi- 
cles at low speed without changing 
direction 
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Tanks negotiate a water barrier on 
the move 


Second echelon subunits rushing ac- 
ross a newly-laid bridge 
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IDEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL EDUCATION OF SERVICEMEN DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 34-35 


[Article by Col I. Babenko: 


[Text ] 


T WAS an ordinary week day. Combat training was 

going on. The actions of the officers and men 
were coord'nated in time, ail governed by the same 
rhythm. The training was intensive. There was a roar of 
engines on the tankodromes and airfields. Salvoes of 
cannon and guided missiles thundered on the firing 
range. Bursts of small arms fire rattled over the infantry 
firing ground. On the sports ground men were improv- 
ing their performance on apparatus. Young soldiers 
were being drilled. 

All these various forms of training were controlled by 
the one-man commander. He is the immediate organiser 
of all the activities of the personnel, his main purpose 
is to ensure and maintain a high level of readiness for 
combat. 

However, combat readiness does not mean merely 
fighting skill, mairienance cf high proficiency in com- 
ba! training, teamwork and closely coordinated action 
of subunits, units and ships. It also includes ideological 
and political education of the men. If the morale and 
fighting spirit of the personnel are low, victory may not 
be achieved despite excellent arms and sufficient nvu- 
merical strength. 

Soviet commanders are fully responsible for political 
education in their units and ships. They implement in 
deed the Communist Party's policy in the sphere of 
military development. I! is their duty to explain to the 
men the vital decisions of Party and state leadersinp and 
to educate them in the spirit of communist morals and 
ethics. They keep the men abreast of international de- 
velopments end the Soviet peop'e’s achievements in 
building @ communis! society; they conduct political in- 
formation classes and take an active part in propaqandsa 
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"The Commander as an Educator"] 


work. Many of the commenders are instructors of officer 
groups in Marxist-Leninist training and leaders of po- 
litical study groups of sergeanis and privates. 

In directing the training ard education of the person- 
nel the one-r.en commander is assisted by his deputies. 
The deputy commander for political affairs plays a spe- 
cial role in the men's military and political education. 
To make educational work effective the commander and 
political worker must work hand in hend. This hes been 
confirmed by experience. 

Training end education is @ two-in-one process. To 
cope with his wide range of varied duties the comman- 
der must know and put in practice the principles of So- 
viel training and education applying the relevant meth- 
ods of Soviet military pedagogy and psychology. He 
mus! display en individual approach to every man under 
hina, taking account of his individual features. 

It 1s more difficult te educate a serviceman than it is 
to tran him. Education i @ complicated, many-sided 
process. Its success requires the combined efforts of 
a'| educators, the commanders above all. 

It is important to bear in mind that not only military 
equipment, bu! also the men hardiing it are developing. 
In ‘ve Soviet Army and Navy practically all the men in 
active service have complete secondary of even higher 
ecucation. To effect guidance of such men, to enjoy 
prestige among them, the commanders must know a lot 
ana be proficient in many fields. Life itself made if 
necessary to raise the standard of training of command 
personne’. Today practically all officers are graduates of 
Soviet military schools with higher education. The over- 
whelming majority of unit commanders have completed 
militery academies and have higher militory education. 














in addition to specie! knowledge, the military schools 
give the future officers a thorough theoretical ground- 
ing in such sociel sciences as history, philosophy, poli- 
tical econony, ptycholooy, pedagogy, the fundamen- 
tals of Party-political work in the forces. 

Soviet commanders are distinguished not only for 
their high professional knowledge and skill, but also and 
above all for their conviction, boundiess devotion tc 
their people ond the ideas of communism. Members of 
the Communist Party and the All-Union Leninist Young 
Communist League make up over 90 per cent of the ol- 
ficers in the Armed Forces of the USSR. 

When a newly-commissioned officer is appointed to 
@ unit or ship upen completion of military or naval 
school, he undergoes a certain period of adaptation. At 
school all he was concerned with was his own progress. 
in the forces it is different, for he must above all ensure 
the success of his subunit. He, naturally, develops « 
much higher sense of responsibility. He must do organi- 
sational and educations! work, be able to rely on his 
assistants, learn to detect the errors of the men work- 
ing under him and concentrate on fulfilling his duties es 
leader of men. In this the Soviet commander is assisted 
by political workers, Party and YCL organisations. 

Lieutenant-Colone! K. Safiulin has been commanding 
@ tank battalion for several years. in carrying out his 
tasks of combat training end political education he has 
invariably relied on the dependable assistance of the 
Party organisation. 

Captain A. Semykin, secretary of the battalion Party 
organisation, was once at a firing drill. Something hed 
gone wrong and the results were poor. The company 
commander was nervous and he showed if. If was ute: 
less to pursue the drill further. After a talk with the 
battalion commander and his deputy for political affairs 
it was decided to establish the causes of the company’s 
poor drill results. The secretary of the Party organisation 
entrusted this to Major Ye. Shakhrai, an HO officer and 
@ Communist. He hed formerly commanded a company 
and was @ good firing instructor and competent in 
method. It turned oul that the company commander 
practised petty tutelage over the platoon leaders, not to 
mention the sergeants. He frequently substituted for 
them in taking lessons and drills. Similar shoricomings 
were typicel of other subunit commanders too. 

The state of combat training, military and politicel 
education in the company was discussed at a Party 
meeting of the Communists in the battalion. Alter the 
meeting many of the officers and men beceme acutely 
aware of their shoricomings, the subunit commanders 
begen to pay more attention to the work of the ser- 
geants and to educational work with the subordinates. 
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This produced @ positive effect on their proficiency. 
By the end of the training period the battalion was 
among the first in socialist emulation. The results achiev- 
ed were largely due to the leading role of the batia- 
lion commander and his close cooperation with the sec- 
retary of the Party organisation. 

Thus, when plans for combat training and political 
education were approved by the commander and acquir- 
ed the force of an order, the political worker set a per- 
sonal example and assisted the commander in mobilising 
the personnel for exemplary accomplishment of the 
missions and for surmounting all possible  difficultias. 
Working under the guidance of the commanding off\- 
cer, the deputy for political alfisirs directly heads ad 
organises the Party-political work which is conducted 
by all the educators, by Party and YCL organisations. 

it follows that in the Soviel Army the concerted ef- 
fort of commanders, political workers, Party and YCL 
Organisations is an essential condition for success. 


In the Armed Forces of the USSR education is inse- 
parable from the training process. The very concept of 
combat skill includes both proficiency in fighting and 
@ high standard of ideological and political education. 
Combat skill is so closely connected with the serviceman’s 
personal qualities as fo be undistinguishable from them. 
One of the basic lines in solving the problem of unity 
of instruction and education is to implement the principle 
of training in what is needed in modern warlere In 
this connection the commanders attach special impor- 
fance to moulding lolty moral and combat qualities in 
the men. 

Soviet commanders have af their disposal «a wide 
range of methods and means used in military education. 
These include above al! the ability to convince the men 
of the necessity to behave as required by regulations 
and manuals, to sec that they cerry out all the require- 
ments of the Oath of Allegiance, of the regulations and 
principles of communist ethics. Education of the men 
implies the ability to make a sound appreisal of their 
behaviour and actions, to see their good and bad points 
in order to promote the former and remove the Iatier. 
Every man has his own individuality, his own way of 
thinking, way of displaying feeling, his own attitude 
towards people surrounding him and his own degree o! 
self-criticism. Success in educational work largely de- 
pends on the educelor's ability to choose the right means 
for influencing @ man in accordance with his individual 
features. 


The commander's attitude to lile exercises @ tremen- 
dous educational influence on the personnel. This afti- 
tude manifests itself above all in his deeds being a 
good as his words and in the personal example he sets 
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to others. The results of the commander's educational 
effort depend most decidedly on his professional com- 
petence, his behaviour, his attitude towards the fulfil- 
ment of the requirements of regulations and orders. 
K. D. Ushinsky, a distinguished Russian pedagogue, 
wrote that the influence of the educator's personality 
was an educational force which could not be replaced 
by textbooks, moral maxims, punishment or encourage- 
ment. The personal example of the commander plays 
an exceptionally important role in the surmounting of 
great difficullies calling for the mobilisation of physi- 
cal and spiritual potentialities, such as tactical exercises, 
alert duty and prolonoed cruises. 

The personal participation of Soviet commanders in 
political education, their constant concern for its im- 
provement helps bring them closer to their subordinates 
and strengthen mutual confidence and respect. The his- 
tory of the Soviel Armed Forces has on record numero.s 
heroic feats performed by soldiers and seamen in fierce 
baitles against the enemies of the Socialist Homeland, 
when they did not spare their own lives to save those 
of their commanders at the moment of morta! danger. tn 
hand-to-hand fighting against the nazi invaders Kafur 
Mamedov, a marine. shielded nis commanding cificer 
with his own body when he saw an enemy soldier aim- 
ing his submachine gun at him. Though the hero died 
on the battlefield he saved the life of his commander, 
thus ensuring victory for the subunit in battle. Kafur 
Mamedov wes posthumously ewarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union for his feat 


Here is a case from peacetime experience. During a 
tactical exercise in the mountains officer Kinzersky 
slipped and nearly fell inio a gorge. Sergeant Zakher- 
chenko who was behind the officer did not hesitate to 
rush to his aid at the moment of danger and thus sav- 
ed the olficer’'s life. 

Such facts show that the men love and respect their 
commander. They see in him a comrade, teacher and 
instructor and not merely 4 superior. 
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NAVAL FORCES: 


WORK OF SHIP'S PROPAGANDIST DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 36-37 


[Article by Capt lst Rank M. Mayenkov: 


"Ship's Propagandist"] 


main job of the ship's propagandist is to organise propaganda work, to conduct if personally, 


The 
[Text] to provide assistance in method for the instructors of 


in Martist-Leninist and other political 


groups 
studies, to sum up advanced experience in ideological work and to disseminate it. 


A S GROUP commander and then heed of a depart- 
ment, Captain 3rd Rank Ivan Fedotov paid special 
atiention to the work of the propagandists and treated 
it with special respect. 

it so happened that the propagandists he came into 
contact with were men of distinguished qualities. They 
were devoted to the Party, they were men of extraordi- 
nery erudition, profound politicei knowledge, and pro- 
fessional competence; and they were good speakers, 
able to establish contact with any audience. He not 
only admired them, but also experienced a desire to 
see what he himself could do in a field that was new to 
him. It was then that Ivan Fedotov increasingly ‘ 
in propaganda work, though he did not give up his re- 
oie duties. He delivered lectures, conducted talks, 
took part in thematic evenings, Lenin readings, visits to 
museums, and helped the men prepare for their political 
classes. The commander soon noticed this and proposed 
that the officer should switch over to political work. 
ivan Fedotov accepted the offer. After a certain period 
o! training he returned to serve in the ship as 4 pro- 
pagandist. Before being appointed to this post ivan 
Fedotov had carried out the duties of political worker 
of a section of the complement. It was only alter he had 
proved his abilities as a propagandist and his love for 
the job that he received the appointment he dreamed 
of 


The duties of » ship's propeqandist are inseparable 
from cruises. This is a distinctive feature of his work. He 
olten has to carry out his duties in dilficull conditions 
far away from home. This means that the propegandist, 
in addition to professional skill, must be competent in 
tle missions carried out by the crew at one phase of 
the cruise or another. 

The work of ship's propagandist is unthinkable apart 
and isolated from Party-political work in general. It hes 
te be closely coordinated with the work of the com- 
mander and of the deputy commander for politica! af- 
leirs. All the organisation of the propagandist’s work is 
done under their leadership and with their help. Ne- 
vertheless, a lot depends on his personal initiative, 
seekings and creative approach. Each ship has accumu- 
lated « wealth of experience in propaganda work under 
various conditions. Many of the forms have proved ef- 
fective and Ivan Fedotov constantly employs them. He 


tries to introduce new elements into them, taking into 
account the specific conditions and possibilities in or- 
der to achieve maximum effect in his effort to exercise 
an influence on the men. The pivot of his work is ef- 
fectiveness. He invariably seeks to achieve maximum ef- 
fectiveness in carrying oul every measure and in meking 
use of any form of propagenda work. 

This means above al! constant effort to contribute as 
much as possible to the common striving to secure « 
high level of combat readiness of the ship, to educate 
ideologically steeled, highly proficient, vigilant and dis- 
ciplined men. in actual fact the practical work of the 
propagendist is concentrated precisely on this task and 
is based on its requirements. 

Fedotov is always in the thick of things, in the com- 
bat training of the personnel. He is well aware what 
problems worry the men in one period or another, what 
tasks require all their efforts on @ cruise or at anchorage. 
By taking a direct part in exercises, lessons 
and drills, he constantly learns something useful for him- 
self, for his practical work. He analyses the actions and 
behaviour of the seamen, petty officers and officers to 
see what he can use in his propaganda work, what po- 
sitive experience should be extended to the others and 
what shortcomings should be removed. 

He formulates the themes of many lectures, talks and 
radio programmes as he analyses what he has observed 
at lessons and drills. A seaman or petty officer has fail- 
ed to pay due attention to a narrative, considered it 
unnecessary to check the mechanisms before a drill or 
perfunctorily carried out the procedures laid down in 
the instructions. Such things give food for thought. Of 
courte, @ commender will take pertinent measures to 
prevent the like in future. But the propagandist can do 
4 lot to eliminate such shoricomings. He will give a lec- 
ture or a talk on vigilance, on the need strictly to ful- 
fi! the instructions and on the men's duly to devote 
every effort to the mission assigned to them not only in 
keeping with the plan, but also, if necessary, in response 
to some “fresh” development. Talks based on concrete 
facts strike home best of all. 

Fedotow displays constant concern for effectiveness 
of political classes both ef sea and in harbour. Political 
classes are the main form of work in the ideological 
steeling of seamen and pelty officers. The propagandist 
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persistently improves the quality of his lectures, semi- 
ners and lessons. He helps the men mace their individual! 
studies more effective and sums up the experience of 
politice! study group instructors. He organises discus- 
sions of lectures and seminars and conducts demonstre- 
tion lessons. 


The ship receives many letters from the parents of 
seamen and petty officers, from factories and plants, col- 
lective and state farms at which the men worked before 
call-up. They all contain reflections on the Homeland, 
love for the country, the distinguished role of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, military duty. Every letier exhorts the men 
to serve the Motherland conscientiously, to gain profi- 
ciency and to display vigilance. They are sincere, warm 
and moving letters from people who know what war 
means. Some of the letters were read out to the comp- 
lement standing in formation. Despite this, there was no 
system in this work. This meant that it was not duly ef- 
fective. Fedotov raised this question belore the deputy 
commander for potitical affairs. They concluded that 
the letters were of educational value and that this po- 
tential should be fully utilised. They decided to syste- 
matise the letters and to organise thematic evenings at 
reguler intervals. They also thought it would be a good 
to supplement the reading of letters with com- 

by the men the letters were addressed to. This 
marked the beginning of a series of thematic evenings 
the theme: “The Paths of Fathers Are the Roads of 
Sons.” proved to be a great success with the 
men. At these evenings the men learnt a lot about their 
mates and their mates’ parents 


Other forms of work were the result of seeking the 
initiative and concerted work of the deputy commander 
for political affairs, the propagandist and the secretaries 
of the Party end YCL organisations. Among these were 
thematic evenings devoted to such themes as “In a Sin- 
gle Family,” and “A Line Broken off by a Bullet”; even- 
ings devoted to autobiographies; radio programmes — 
“Always with the Party Lenin” and “Vast Is my 
Country”; evenings of questions end answers and talks 
on the aggressive essence of imperialism. These forms 
o! work are carried out by a large number of Party and 
YCL activists. The very fact that groups of activists take 
part in organising such measures motes them more ef- 
fective. As @ rule, the majority of the complement take 
part in evenings devoted to the theme “In « Single Fa- 
mily.” Each evening is devoled fo one of the Union Re- 
publics. The men who were born in it or lived there 
teke a most active part in the preparations for the even 
ing. Working under the guidance of the propagand:s! 
they select the proper materials, figures and facts, make 
up the display stands revealing the economic, scientific 
and cultural achievements of the given republic. To 


this end photographs, newspaper articles, letiers and 
accounts of men who have been on lcave are used. 


As 2 rule, such evenings arouse a lively interest. Vivid 
slories about the republic are illustrated with frames 
from feature and documentary films, songs and recite- 
tion of excerpts from literary works. 


The work of the ship's propaganda group has been 
well organised. Its work is influenced by a whole range 
of factors. The personal example set by the commanding 
officer and his deputy for political afiairs is of capital 
importance. They reqularly deliver lectures and reports 
which are of great interes! to the personnel. Another 
factor is control over the fulfilment of plens of work. 
Fedotov readily assists the young members of the group 
and this constant attention is also important for success 
of the work. For instance, he will always find time, 
regardless of the conditions, fo talk to one comrade or 
another, to take an interest in his plans and methods of 
preparation for talks, how he works with the help of 
notes, or fo give @ good hirt and shere his own expe- 
rience. Detsiled discussion of the talks, analysis of 
good and bad points, concrete advice on questions of 
theory and methods are invelueble for young prope- 
genda workers. For instance, Senior Lieutenant V. Ta- 
rasov is sure that Fedotov’ concrete assistance, recom- 
mendations and lively interest in his work helped him 
overcome the difficulties he experienced in mastering 
the techniques of propegende work. 


ivan Fedotew has a big notebook in which he sets 
forth his ideas on the work of the propegendis! and the 
tesks he should accomplish. In it he recorded the con- 
clusions he drew from his study of Comrade L. |. Brezh- 
nev's books “Small Land.” “Rebirth” and “The Virgin 
Lends.” To secure success in his work every political 
worker, including the propagandist, must be heart and 
soul with the men, he must constantly search for mate- 
rial, he must learn to be leader of the masses, he must 
put his heart info his work, he must work creatively, 
with initiative and with a view fo the future. in orgeni- 
sing his own work Fedotov always sticks to these prin- 
ciples, seeking to improve his knowledge, enrich his 
experience and educatc the numerous pr a- 
tivests. 


Fedotov pays special attention to individual work, to 
systematisation of material. To this end he keeps a card 
index. The fact that he subscribes to more than ten daily 
pepers and periodicals testuies to his broad and varicd 
interests. 


The men like and respec! Captain 3rd Rank Ivan Fe- 
dotov because he puls his whole heart into the job of 
political education of the ship's complement. 
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MEETING ENGAGEMENTS : 


WARTIME EXAMPLES GIVEN 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 39-41 


[Article by Col B. Frolov, Cand. Sc. (History): "Meeting Engagement") 


[Text] 


ODERN ermies possets much greater mobility and 

combat and manoeuvring possibilities than those 
of the Second World War. That is why regulations and 
manuals of many ermies underscore the increasing im- 
portance of a meeting engagement, pay perticularly im- 
portant atiention to the capabilities of the troops, com- 
manders and sialis to carry out combat missions in spe- 
cific conditions of this form of battle. 

In this connection the rich experience of the Soviet 
Army in organising end carrying oul a meeting engege- 
ment during the Great Patriotic War (1941-45) is of great 
interest. 

Units end formations frequently carried out meeting 
engegements (batiles) when pressing home the attack 
in operational depth, particularly when pursuing the 
enemy. The enemy, making use of his reserves, sirove 
to stop the attackers, to destroy them, end take up 
defences on an edvantageous line. The main role in 
meeting engegements was played by tank and meche- 
nised troops. Possessing high mobility, edequate fire 
power and great siriking power they atiecked, as a rule, 
in yhe offensive in front of the combined-erms forma- 
tions and were the first to engage the edvancing enemy 
reserves. In the defensive mainly tank forces were used 
in counterattacks. 

In the majority of cases meeting engegements were 
fought by formations from the army or corps first eche- 
lon. Bul there were cases when formations committed 
to battle (fighting) from the second echelon or reserve 
clashed with the enemy. 

The great mobility of forces ellowed the commanders 
fo carry out broad manoeuvre with manpower and 
equipment to achieve « decitive succets in @ meeting 
engegement. Even after suffering deleat in the first ean- 
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counter neither side gave up the offensive. This mede 
the fighting particularly acute and tense. 

Meeting engagements of tank (mechenised) corps de- 
veloped in the majority of cases on @ 5-11 km frontage 
and of inlaniry divisions on @ front of 7-14 km. The 
depth of operations for infantry divisions was usually 
10 km. The duration of battle reached 16-20 hours. 


Meeting engegements were cherecteristed by @ oum- 
ber of peculiarities. A very limited time was given to 
orgenise combat actions. As @ rule, sides approsched 
each other very quickly. The forces entered bettie on 
the move The warring sidet fought constantly and tense- 
ly to gain time, to seize and hold the initistive. Our- 
ing the entire bettle the situstion remained vague, 
changed rapidly end sharply. The ections of the forces 
were resolute end dynamic. They developed on a com- 
paratively wide frontage, at any time of the year or 
day. 

Dillerent types of combat ections were uied in a 
meeting engegement to fulfil the assigned mission. The 
most uswel were: « blow at one or both flenks, a fron- 
ta! blow and others. 

The method of destroying the enemy depended, firr' 
and foremosi, on the situation. When « corps (division) 
took an advantageous flenk position in relation to the 
enemy or such @ position was crested during the bot- 
tle, the main blow was usuelly delivered at the flank 
of the @ omy grouping. in this case some of the forces 
pinned down the enemy from the front. Blows af the 
enemy flank and rear offen resulted in his encirclement 
and destruction, 


Great eflect was achieved by blows af both enemy 
flanks. The meeting engagement of the Bth Guerds Me- 








chanised Conps during the Zhitomir-Berdichey opera- 
tion in December 1943 (see Sketch No. 1) is @ cate in 
point. Pressing home the attack in the operational depth 
of the enemy, the advance delachment of the corps— 
the 2ist Guerds Mechanised Brigade approached the 
Weheraishe area on December 27. Here it ran into « 
forward detachment of the Germen 20th Motorised Bri- 
goede which was advancing from Kazatin. A meeting en- 
gegement ensued. 

Having got the data on the situation the corps com- 
mander took the decision. with the advance detachment 
to immobilise the enemy from the «ont, and by « si- 
mullaneous blow + both expose flanks of the enemy 
grouping with the main forces ts encircle and destroy it 
in the Chernorudke area. The blow af the right flenk 
wes delivered by the 19th Guards Mechanised Brigede, 
at the left flank by the Ist Guards Tank Brigede. The 
20th Guards Mechenised Brigade was detailed es second 
echelon. 

At 1900 hrs after a ten-minute artillery bombardment 
the troops of the first echelon of the corps passed over 
to the offensive. A fierce engagement ensued. Soon 
both flanks of the enemy division were smashed, The 
enemy retreated to Chernorudke. By 2300 hrs his main 
forces found themselves encircled. The corps commen- 
Ger committed the second echelon to action. Simulte- 
neously he took meesures to isolate the encircled enemy 
grouping. The 67th Guards Tank Regiment reinforced 
with @ battalion of submachine gunners wes assigned 
the cussion to edvance in the direction of Kazatin and 
to unterdict the movement of the enemy reserves to the 
Cherrorudka area. The tankmen successfully fulfilled 
this mission. 

During fierce fighting lesting the whole night, the 
Soviet units cut up the encircled enemy grouping and 
ley 1700 brs on December 28 had detiroyed if comple- 
te'y Thus the bileteral envelopment of the enemy 

Sketch No. 1 
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Sketch No. 2 


grouping with subsequent blows af its flenks ensured 
the achievement of complete end decisive success by 
the 8th Guards Mechanised Corps. 

Skilful use was made, for example, of the flenk blow 
by the 7th Guards Tank Corps during the Berlin opere- 
tion in April 1945 (see Sketch No. 2). 

The 54th Guerds Tank Brigade — the advance detach- 
ment of the corps — heving completed the breakthrough 
of the enemy mein delence line in cooperetion with the 
infantry formations of the 13th Army, pressed home the 
attack to Trebendor!, in the vicinity of which was the 
second defence zone. Ai 0500 hrs on April 17 it was 
heavily bombarded in Geri area by artillery in the 
Trebendor! area. Following this two groups of enemy 
tanks also counterettacked it. One group advanced from 
Trebendor! to Geri, the second from Mattendor intend- 
ing to cut into the rear of the brigade. Heving deployed 
lor combet on the move, the edvence detechment of the 
corps engeged the enemy. Under pressure of the over- 
whelming enemy forces it wes forced to retreat fo the 
Grenz-liss Canal. However the actions of the edvence 
detachment made it possible to gain time for menoeuvr- 
ing with the main forces of the corps. 

Advancing along the forest roeds from the south, the 


| §5th and Séth Guards Tenk brigedes approsched the 


eres south-east of Mattendor!. At 1100 brs aher « 
20-minute berrege they struck ef the right flenk of the 
enemy 21st Tank Division. This made the enemy stop 
hit offensive egeinst the edvence detachment end deploy 
his meic forces fecing south to repulse the flank blow. 
Soon the enemy cornmitted hit reserves here. 
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main forces of the tank corps ettacked the 


was deleated. Heving captured Trebendori and 

Gablenz the tenk corps’ brigades penetrated into the 
second zone of the enemy defences and created favour- 
able conditions for its breakthrough. 

When if was imposible to attack the enemy flerk « 
frontal blow wes deliv sred. Such action was taken, for 
exam 'e, in a meeting engagement of the 3rd Mechanis- 
ed Corps with the SS Reich Division on August 7, 1943, 
during the Belgorod-Kharkovw operation (see Sketch 
No. 3). 

The corps pressed home the stieck in the enemy's 


the morning of August 7. Af 1700 hrs the vanguard of 

the Ist Guards Tenk Brigade engaged the vanguard of 

the enemy right column. Af that nme thy vanguard: of 
Sketch No. 3 
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the 10th Mechanised Brigede and the left column ol tne 
enemy division approached Klenovoye. The main forces 
of brigades of the corps’ first echelon reached the line 
Malaya Pisarevke-Babanow farm, while the enemy tenk 
division reached the line Zinkovsky ferm-Balanovka. 
Having got the latest data on the enemy end assessed 
it the corps commander concluded that the main enemy 
forces were at a distance of 20 km. An encounter might 
occur in 1-1'/, hours on the line Klenovoye-Skovo- 
rodinovka. There was no fime to manoeuvre to strike 
at the flank of the enemy grouping. Besides, the situe- 
tion did not allow such a manoeuvre. The enemy right 
flank wes covered by the units of the infantry division 
in defence on the ‘ine Khvartushny-Rogozyanke state 
farm. A manoeuvre io deliver a blow at the enemy left 
flank could have involved an assault crossing of the 
Mercia River. This would lead to loss of time and would 
hinder forestalling the enemy in deployment. 


Having ordered the brigades to edvance to the lines 
of deployment, the corps commander left for the van- 
guard of the 10th Mechanised Brigade. Here he decid- 
ed to carry oul a meeting engagement, organised co- 
operstion and assigned missions to the brigedes. 

His decision came to the following. By a frontal 
blow in the genera! direction of Skoworodinovka to cul 
the enemy grouping and destroy ii piecemeal. The corps 
delivered the first blow in the previously assumed bat- 
tle formation. The strength of blow was intended to be 
increased later by committing to battle the second eche- 
lon of the corps — the 49th Tank and 3rd Mechanised 
brigedes. 

At 2000 hrs after a 15-minute fire barrage, which ended 
with a salvo by the Guards morters, the brigades of the 
corps’ first echelon attacked the eremy. Their rapid and 
powerful attack resulted in destroying the enemy for- 
ward subunits. However, the enemy committed the se- 
cond echelon to action end tried to take the initiative. 
In these conditions the corps commander committed to 
action from his right flank the Jrd Mechanised Brigade 
which hed just arrived and atsiqned if the mission to 
envelop the enemy from the west and deliver « blow 
at his left flank Heavy fighting went on fill dark. Hav- 
ing lost many tanks the enemy was forced to assume 
the defensive 

The experience of the last war, the postwar exercises 
of the Soviel Army and also the experience of a number 
of locel wars testify thet success in @ meeting engeoe- 
ment depends on man, factors. Wit particularly im- 
portant to forestall the enemy in deploying end com- 
mitting to action the main forces, fo ensure a quick cap- 
ture and firm holding of the initiative during the battle. 
Wt it also necessery to be able to neutralise the enemy 
reliably by fire and to carry out @ timely skilful mea- 
noeuvre with mannower and equipment for « decisive 
blow with the mun forces in the chosen direction. to 
wae second echelons and reserves skilfully, secure the 
flanks, and fo exercise Menile and operative troop con- 
trol 
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WARTIME OPERATIONS: 


LIBERATION OF BELGRADE DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 42-44 


‘Article by Col A. Galitsan, Cand. 


[Text] 


N SEPTEMBER 1944, the Soviet Army, 
having liberated the peoples of Roma- 
nia and Bulgaria from the nezi yoke, ap- 

proached the eastern frontiers of Yugoslavia. 
Now the Soviet fighting men coula directly 
support the Yugoslav people, who had been 
struggling arms in hand for their freedom over 
three and a half years. 

By that time the Peop!e’s Liberation Army of 
Yugoslavia (PLAY), created by the Communists, 
had cleared a considerable part of their coun- 
try of the nazi inveders. But the enemy still 
held the most important cities, the main rail- 
way roads and highways. Without heavy wea- 
pons and tanks PLAY could not completely 
rout the enemy. Marshal J. Broz Tito, C-in-C of 
PLAY, requested the Soviet Government to 
bring Soviet troops into the country. 

in mid-September 1944, the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia came to an agreement on the Soviet 
troops entering Yugoslav territory and extend- 
ing the assistance to strengthen PLAY. On Oc- 
tober 5 in the Romanian town of Craiova the 
Soviet and Yugoslav commands finally agreed 
on a common plan of operations. A Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian agreement on the participation of 
the Bulgarian troops in battles acainst the hitle- 
rites on Yugoslav territory was also signed 
there. 

The Soviel, Yugoslav and Bulgarian forces 
strenuously prepared for the Beigrade opera- 
tion, the plan of which was worked out by the 
Command of the 3rd Ukrainian Front and ap- 
proved by the Supreme Command General 
Headquarters (GHQ). The aim of the operation 


Sc. (Historv): 


was to rout the naz’ Army Group Serbia and 
liberate the terr'tury of Serbia, including Bel- 
grade, car’tai of Yugoslavia; reach communi- 
cations of Army Group E and prevent its with- 
drawal from the south of the Balkan Peninsula. 
These missions were to be carried out by units 
of the 3rd Ukrainian Front, under the command 
of Marshal of the Soviet Union F. |. Tolbukhin 
and the Bulgarian forces subordirated to him, 
advancing from the east, and also by PLAY 
operating from the west, south and east (see 
Sketch). An active role in this operation was to 
be played by the Denube Flotilla under the 
command of Admiral S. G. Gorshkov. 

The main blow in the Belgrade direction was 
to be dealt by the main forces of the 3rd Ukrai- 
nian Front and the Yugoslav troops in coopera- 
tion with the 46th Army of the 2nd Ukrainian 
Front and in the Nis and Skopje directions by 
the Yugoslav end Bu!garian forces. 

During tne preparation for the operation the 
Supreme Command GHOQ reinforced the units 
and formations of the 3rd Ukrainian Front with 
men, weapons, combet equipment, ammunition, 
fuel, means of communication and transport. 
At the end of September-beginning of October 
alone the front received 800 guns and mortars, 
546 tanks and SPGs. 

Considerable Party-political work was carri- 
ed oul in the forces with the aim to prepare 
officers and men to act in the complicated con- 
ditions of the mountainous-wooded terrain of 
Yugoslavia. Commanders and political workers, 
and the army press told the fighting men about 
the liberatory struggle of the Yugoslav people, 
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its revolutionary traditions, called on them to 
help the PLAY fighters and local population, 
to be worthy representatives of the army of li- 
beration. Tens of thousands of fighting men ap- 
plied for admission to the Party. 

The enemy took all measures not to let the 
Soviet forces approach his communications in 
Yugoslavia. With this aim the nazi Command 
organised heavy defences based on powerful 
sirong points in towns and villages, at road 
junctions and in mountain passages. 

The Soviet, Yugoslav and Bulgarian forces 
participating in the operation numbered 
660,000 officers and men, 4,477 guns and mor- 
tars, 421 tanks and SPGs, 1,250 aircraft. They 
were superior to the enemy in manpower 4.4 
fold; in artillery, 2.1 fold; in tanks and SPGs, 
3.4 fold and in aircraft, 3.6 fold. 

The offensive of the Soviet Army in the Belg- 
rade direction was planned on October 13-14. 
But the situation required if to start consider- 
ably earlier. The threat hanging over communi- 
cations of the nazi forces operating in Yugos- 
lavia, Albania and Greece, made them start a 
hasty withdrawal from the south of the Balkan 
Peninsula to the north in mid-September 1944. 
To foil their planned retreat, the Soviet Com- 
mand committed to action aircralt which pound- 
ed the main communications in Serbia and Ma- 
cedonia. 

By the end of September 1944, units of the 
57th Army of the 3rd Ukrainian Front under 
the command of General N. A. Gagen reached 
the frontier with Yugoslavia in the sector from 
the Danube to Knezhavac. The forces of the 
2nd, 1st and 4th armies of People’s Bulgaria 
were deployed southwards—to the fronter 
with Greece. 

Striving to hamper the concentration of So- 
viet forces, the enemy dealt a powerful blow 
on September 25 at formations of the 2nd Uk- 
rainian Front in the bend of the Danube, in the 
Turnu-Severin area, and began to press them. 
The 75th Infantry Corps on the bridgcheed 
beyond the Danube found itself in a cifficul! 
situation. To help his neighbour the Comman- 
der of the 3rd Ukrainian Front, not waiting for 
complete concentration of the 57th Army, de- 
cided fo pass over to the offensive. By dec:- 
sion of GHQO the 75th Infantry Corps was trans- 
formed to the 57th Army. On September 28, 
the 57th Army launched the offensive. The Bel- 
grade operation had started. Soon the Soviet 


forces in cooperation with subunits of the 23rd 
Division of PLAY capiured by assault the Ser- 
bian town of Negolin, a powerful centre of 
enemy resistance, barring the road _ into the 
heart of Yugoslavia. On October 3, the town 
of Bor, centre of the gold and copper industry, 
was cleared of the enemy. 


By October !0 the forces of the 3rd Ukrai- 
nian Front had advanced 130 km in the main 
direction and destroyed the main forces of 
Army Group Serbia. Crossing the East-Serbian 
mountains, Soviet units reached the valley of 
the Morava River and, having forced it on the 
move, seized bridgeheads in the Velika-Plana 
area. In crossing the mountains the troops were 
greatly assisted by Soviet sappers and the local 
population and P_AY workers’ battalions who 
were working with them on the roads. 


The troops of the 46th Army of the 2nd Uk- 
rainian Front under the command of General 
1. T. Shlemin also advanced successfully. Toge- 
ther with the operationally subordinated 1s! 
Romanian Army and in cooperation with the 
PLAY troops it liberated by the end of Ocio- 
ber 8 the Yugoslav territory from the frontier 


with Hungary to the mouth of the Tisza River 
and, inaving forced it, seized important bridge- 
heads. The 10th Guards Infantry Corps under 
the command of General |. A. Rubanyuk forced 
the Danube in the Starchevo area on the night 
of October 9. Thus, the 46th Army came close to 
Belgrade in the north-east. Units of the Ist 
Guards fortified area and the 2nd Bulgarian 
Army in cooperation with the 13th Corps of 
PLAY successfully advanced in the Nis direc- 
tion 

The nozi Command strove to hold in check 
the onslaught of the Soviet and Yugoslav troops 
and to withdraw its main forces to Belgrade. 
Here if intended to stop thew edvance for a 
long time. But the 2rd Ukrainian Front Com- 
mand quessed the enemy concept. The 4th 
Guards Mechenised Corps under General V. |. 
Zhdanov, reinforced with artillery units, was 
committed to action. It was supported by cons:- 
derable aviation forces. 

After crossing the Morava, fighting men of 
the corps edvanced to Belgrade on October 
12. On that same day they linked up with 
Yugoslav units. The corps commander ordered 
to mount the Yugoslav fighting men on tanks 
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and trucks and increase the rate of ad.vnce. 
During two days o! hard fighting under heavy 
rains on impassable roads the corps advanced 
120 km and by the end of October 13 reached 
the approaches of Belgrade. The Belgrade Ne- 
dic puppet “government” fled in panic to 
Vienna. 

To hold Belgrade the enemy had concentrat- 
ed large forces and strengthened his defen- 
ces with mine fields. Many stone buildings in 
the city were turned into powerful strong 
points. 

The preparation for the storm of Belgrade 
and organisation of cooperation were directed 
by General S. S. Biryuzov, Chief of Staff of the 
3rd Ukrainian Front, General M. |. Nedelin and 
also General Peko Dapcevic, Commander of 
the ist Army Group of PLAY. According to the 
plan a blow was to be delivered from the 
south in a narrow sector of the front, further 
pressing home the attack in divergent direc- 
tions so as to disperse the nazi garrison and 
annihilate it piecemeal. 

The Soviet troops participating in the libera- 
tion of Belgrade comprised a mechanised 
corps, 3 infantry divisions, 3 artillery brigades, 
16 artillery, mortar and self-propelled artillery 
regiments, an AA artillery division and 3 AA 
artillery regiments and the Yugoslav forces 
comprised 8 divisions of the 1st Proletarian and 
12th corps. They were supported by the Soviet 
17th Air Army under the command of General 
V. A. Sudets and by warships of the Danube 
Flotilla. 


The fighting for the city went on from Octo- 
ber 14 till October 20 and was extremely stub- 
born. To avoid destruction the Soviet Com- 
mand limited the use of heavy artillery. The 
Soviet sappers did a lot wf work demining |:- 
berated blocks. This made it possible to save 
the lives of many citizens and great material 
values. 

During the first two days most of Belgrade 
was liberated. But then the struggle was drawn 
out as a considerable part of the assaulting 
force had to be transferred to rout the enemy 
grouping encircled south-east of the city. On 
October 19 the Soviet forces and the Yugos! » 
units liquidated that enemy grouping. The tight- 
ing in the centre of the Yugoslav capital was 
going on till Gctober 20. On that day the an- 
cient fortress of Colemegdan, the last centre 
of resistance, fell. By the evening the city was 
completely cleared of the enemy. The Belgrade 
population heartily welcomed its liberators. 

The Belgrade offensive operation was ended. 
In stubborn battles the Soviet, Yugoslav and 
Bulgarian troops also captured Nis and Kral- 
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jevo, big © 1emy road junctions and powerful 
strong points, and cut the main enemy Saloni- 
ka-Belgrade railway. 

Having fulfilled their internationalist duty 
towards the Yugoslav people, the Soviet for- 
ces started regrouping in the Budaepest-Vi- 
enna direction to liberate the peoples of Hun- 
gery and Austria from nazi occupation. Only 
an air force grouping remained in Yugoslavia 
to support the Yugoslav troops in their further 
struggle against the hitlerites. The 68th Infantry 
Corps with the attached 1st Guards fortified 
area also remained temporarily in the country 
to cover Belgrade from possible attacks of the 
nazis withdrawing from Greece. 

Over 2,000 Soviet officers and men were 
awarded Yugoslav Orders and medals for 
courage and bravery in battles against the foe. 
13 Soviet fighting men were awarded the title 
of the People’s Hero of Yugoslavia. 300 PLAY 
commanders and mer were awarded Orders 
and medals of the Soviet Union. 


The Belgrade operation was of a great poli- 
tical and military importance. It was decisive 
in the struqgle for the liberation of Yugoslavia 
from the nazi invaders. The enemy Army 
Group Serbia was routed. The hitlerite Com- 
mand was deprived of the possibility to with- 
draw its units from Army Group E to the 
north on convenient communications along the 
rivers South Morava and Morava. 


The quick liberation of the eastern areas of 
Yugoslavia and its capital Belgrade made it 
possible for the Yugoslav Army to create a 
continuous front against the hitlerite forces, 
thus strengthening the positions of democra- 
tic forces. 

The Command of the Soviet, Yugoslav and 
Bulgarian forces, especially of the 3rd Ukrai- 
nian Front, demonstrated great skill in organis- 
ing close cooperation, though the operation 
was started somewhat earlier than the appoint- 
ed time and took place in complicated condi- 
tions. Ir some directions formations advanced 
rather often without a tactical communication 
alorg the front and with considerable gaps in 
the depth due to enemy defences based on 
centres of resistance and mountainous terrain. 
In these conditions they were effectively sup- 
ported by the Soviet aviation, which pounded 
enemy strong points, retreating columns and 
road junctions. A considerable part of it was 
detailed to support the Yugoslav and Bulgarian 
forces. 

The Belgrade operation created favourable 
conditions for new powerful blows of the So- 
viet troops operating on the South wing of the 
Soviet-German front. 
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WAP.TIME OPERATIONS: 


FRONT BOMBER AVIATION TACTICS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 45-47 


[Article on the tactics of front bomber aviation durine the Great 


Patriotic War (1941-1945) hy 5! 
"Air Support"] 


[Text] 


4 N THOSE years the front bomber aviation 

was Carrying out the following tasks: neu- 
tralisation and destruction of enemy manpower 
and equipment on the battlefield, prevention 
of movement of the reserves, disruption of ope- 
rational transport, disorganisation of combat 
control and the logistics activity, des‘ruction of 
ihe enemy aviation on the airfields. 

The majority (up to 93 per cent) of sorties 
by front bombers were against objectives up 
to 50 km behind the front line. The relatively 
small depth of operations wes conditioned by 
the fact that the enemy concentrated his 
ground forces mainly in the tactical zone, de- 
tailing small forces for operational and strate- 
gic reserves. It was also duc to the fact that the 
Soviet land forces did not always possess a 
sufficient quantity of fire weapons to destroy 
the entire enemy defences in the tactical zone. 

Concentrated attacks and echeloned strikes 
were the main methods of combat actions of 
bombers. Concentrated attacks consisted in 
operations of bomber units and formations 
against one or several objectives in one area 
for a short period of time or simultaneously. 
Such attacks were best in keeping with the com- 
bat characleristics of bomber aviation. During 
a short period of time bombers would bring 
down the entire might of the blow upon the 
assault objective, causing great desiructions 
and demoralising enemy manpower. Using this 
method our bombers were able to reliably 
neutralise the enemy air defence and to reduce 
the number of the friendly fighters for support- 
ing the bombers. 
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Veraks®. Cand. § ‘Mistory): 


From 1943 onwards concentrated blows at 
the enemy were more and more frequently de- 
livered by the whole bomber regiments. A 
combat formation of a bomber squadron pro- 
tected by 6-8 fighters was very vulnerable 
when attacked by more numerous groups of 
enemy fighter planes. Bomber and fighter re- 
giments concentrated in a single striking force 
were not only more effective against the 
ground targets but aiso better able to protect 
themselves. 

Echeloned strikes were a more simple 
method of bomber aviation action. They made 
it possible to keep the enemy in check for a 
long time by means of groups of aircraft con- 
sisting of squadrons, flights and even by single 
aircraft. The intervals between attacks agains! 
the objectives were determined by the enemy's 
ability fo liquidate the consequences of bomb- 
ing, the number of bombers available and the 
time in hand for preparing the next sortie. 

The choice of a particular method of action 
depended on the mission assigned, the given 
situation and the type of target. Destruction of 
a large strong point, for example, demanded a 
concentrated blow of a great number of bom- 
bers. This was the way the bomber aircraft of 
the 6th Guards and the 4th Bomber Aviaiion 
corps operated in the Berlin operation (April- 
May 1945). One day, for instance, 208 bomber 
aircraft made concentrated attacks for 43 minu- 
tes against Muskau, Keune and Fors! strong 
points in the zone of advance of the 1st Ukrai- 
nian Front forces. Concentrated attacks were 
delivered mainly immediately before the offen- 








sive of the land forces when it was necessary 
fo neutralise the enemy defence in a short 
time. 

Echeloned strikes gave good results when 
delivered at easily vulnerabie and quickly res- 
tored targets such as railway tracks, enemy co- 
lumns on the march, etc. More often than not 
the bomber aircraft used this method in pur- 
suing enemy troops. 

The tendency to combine echeloned actions 
over the battlefield with concentrated blows 
at enemy targets in the tactical depth was ra- 
pidly developed. 

Combat formations of bomber aircraft were 
intended to secure the best conditions against 
enemy fighters, good conditions for observing 
air space, good manoeuvrability, effective use 
of weapons against ground targets and anti- 
flak manoeuvre. 

As a rule, a flight of bombers assumed the 
wedge and echeloned combat formation. The 
wedge formation comprising three aircraft 
was the basic formation because it met the 
main demands made on combat formations. 

A squadron assumed wedge, echelon or 
flight column formations. The most widely 
adopted was the flight wedge formation (nine 
aircraft). It ensured high defensive capacity 
against enemy fighter planes and convenience 
of control. The flight wedge formation was the 
main combat formation of bombers en route 
and in strikes against area targets. Echelon and 
flight column combat formations were used 
when bombing narrow and pinpoint targets. 

To overcome the enemy air defence was the 
most complicated mission. In order to avoid 
meeting enemy fighters, our bombers camou- 
flaged their actions in every possible way. They 
flew over the front tine only on inactive sec- 
tors. Over enemy territory the route as a rule 
bypassed important lines of communication, 
large inhabited localities and aerodromes. 

Bombers were active against antiaircraft artil- 
lery. For this purpose single aircraft or neutrali- 
sation groups were detailed. Depending on 
the air defence of the target their strength was 
equal fo one third of the bombers taking part 
in the raid. 

The basis of the bombers’ success in aerial 
combat with enemy fighters was timely detec- 
tion of the enemy, coordinated actions of the 
crews in combat, fire cooperation between the 
crews and with escort fighters. 

The bombers tried to bypass areas where 
enemy antiaircraft weapons were sited. Anti- 
aircraft artillery fire in the target area was 
overcome by surprise actions and antiflak ma- 
noeuvre. The aircraft flew in and behind the 





clouds, approaching the objective in a glide 
with muffled engines carrying out the bomb- 
ing run out of the sun or from the rear. The 
antiflak manoeuvre consisted in changing the 
heading, altitude and speed of flight in order 
to prevent enemy antiaircraft artillery from deli- 
vering aimed fire. 

There were two methods of bombing targets: 
horizontal and dive bombing. When horizon- 
tal bombing was used at a distance securing 
visibility of the target (6-9 km) a point for the 
beginning of the approach route was chosen. 
The target approach was specified and the mo- 
ment of releasing bombs determined during 
the flight with the optical bombsight. Targets 
were bombed as observed. 

Depending on the size of the target and the 
air situation bombing could be carried out by 
single planes, flights and squadrons. In a flight 
it was the wingman who did the sighting. On his 
command the other aircraft of the flight dropp- 
ed their bombs. Thus the flight acted as a single 
whole. This increased the defensive capability 
of the flight on the combat approach flight be- 
cause the navigators of the led aircraft were 
able to participate in repulsing attacks by 
enemy fighters. In a nine-aircraft combat for- 
mation aiming for direction was carried out by 

the leader of the group and for distance — by 
the leader of the flight. 


Horizontal bombing was the simplest method 
used by all types of bombers. They dropped 
bombs from different altitudes, being part of 
different groups, and were not dependent on 
weather conditions. 


Great accuracy of the target destruction 
(small and pinpoint targets) was achieved by 
dive bombing. This method required certain 
conditions fo be observed. The aircraft dived 
from an altitude of 3,600-2,000 m at an angle of 
50-60". In the dive bombs were released at an 
altitude of 1,500-1,000 m and the diver levelled 
off. Dive bombing was carried out by indivi- 
dual planes, flights and nine-aircralt combat 
formations. More often than not it was carried 
out by a flight in wedge and echelon combat 
formation. Aiming was done by the flight's 
leader. The other crews copied the actions of 
the leaders. 


Soviet pilots searched for and found new 
tactical methods of combat actions of bombers. 
The “Polbin whirligig” method named after the 
talented bomber-pilot and commander, Twice 
Hero of the Soviet Union Major-General |. Pol- 
bin, was very widely used. Aircraft formed a 
closed ring over the target and dived at it in 
turns from different directions and with mini- 
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mum intervals. As a result, cnemy antic rcrait 
fire was scattered and the accuracy of bomt- 
ing and effectiveness of the blow as a whoie 
increased. 

As combat missions became more complicat- 
ed, preparation for flights also was carried out 
more thoroughly. There were rehearsals — 
on foot as in aircraft (with the forces in combat 
formation), immitation of the presumed actions 
over the dummy of the target, search for the 
most advantageous manoeuvre in the air de- 
fence zone (with models of aircraft), etc. 

Experience showed that preparation on the 
ground alone might not be sufficient for a con- 
centrated attack; it was advisable to “rehearse”’ 
in the air. Thus, besides anaiysing the siiuat _> 
and collecting information by the usual me- 
thods a commander's reconnaissance was <ar- 
ried out. Its task was to become acquainted 
with the area of the forthcoming actions, and 
fo study the targets on the spot. The method of 
carrying out reconnaissance was visual obser- 
vation and photography with the subsequent 
Domming. Hf the situation allowed, the leaders 
of the bomber groups from the nine-aircraft 
unit to the column commander, and also the 
leaders of the covering fighters took part in 
the commander's reconnaissance. Besides the 
main missions such elements as assembly into a 
common combat formation and observance of 
take-off schedules of air units were worked 
up. 

When preparing blows at the bridges across 
the Dnieper in September 1943, a number of 
questions were well thought out in the Ist 
Bomber Aviation Corps commanded by already 
mentioned |. Polbin. The corps commander, 
for example, conducted special exercises dur- 
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ing which prectically all calculations were 
checke’ 4. te air: atti ude and speed perfor- 
mances, methods of manoeuvring and aircraft 
control as well as the methods of overcoming 
the strong air defence in the area of the objec- 
live. After the critique of the exercise the corps 
commander personaily flew out a demonstration 
flight as :eader of a five-piane formation con- 
sisting of commanders of the strike groups and 
their deputies. Dive bombing, re-forming and 
assembly and repulsion of fighter attacks at 
all stages of the flight were demonstrated. 
Thorough preparation and organisation prede- 
termined the success of the bombers’ combat 
actions. The assignment was fulfilled and all the 
sircraf clurrcd to “cir sorodromes. 


Thus i. the me'cds of prepering for a com- 
pat mission the louiowmg rule was observed: 
in the air there could be no questions which 
had not been cleared up. The more complicat- 
ed the assignment, the more thorough and ca- 
pacious was the preparation of the personnel. 
During the war the method of modelling, very 
popular nowadays, the method of reproducing 
the blow (combat) in a form susceptible to re- 
search (the commander's reconnaissance, re- 
hearsal on a dummy target, flight experiment 
on the bombing range, exercise) and the 
choice on this basis of the optimal variant of 
actions, was originated. 


As has been testified by recent local wars, 
the experience of combat actions of front 
bombers analysed above has not lost ifs signi- 
ficance. This experience is not cast aside but 
is elaborated and developed according to the 
changing condilions of wer and modern com- 
bat equipment. 


No 9, 1979. 
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SOVIET VIEWS ON MILITARY ASPECTS OF NEOCOLONIALISM 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 50-52 


[Article by Capt lst Rank V. Golubev, Cand. Sc. (History): 


Aspects of Neo-Colonialism"] 


[Text] 


"Military 


imperialism is pursuirg its neo-colonialist policy by wideiy using various forms 
of violence in the economic, political and spiritual spheres. Armed force still 
plays a leading role among these forms of violence, with its methods and 
forms being adapted to the new international conditions. The present article 
analyses the military aspects of the neo-colonialist policy pursued by imperia- 


lism today. 


The military policy of neo-colonialism essen- 
tially boils down to direct or indirect use of 
armed force to enable the imperialist powers to 
retain their control over the newly-free coun- 
tries and to influence their home and foreign 
policy in the interests of the imperialist mono- 
polies. Hence the concrete aims of this policy to 
overthrow progressive anti-imperialist govern- 
ments and to install in power reactionary pro- 
Western regimes, to suppress the struggle of 
the masses of working people for an indepen- 
dent home and foreign policy and socialist 
orientation, and to incite armed conflicts bet- 
ween the developing countries. It should be 
pointed out that armed force is being applied 
in combination with economic, socio-political 
and ideological means of imperialist expansion. 
In this connection Comrade L. |. Brezhnev, Ge- 
neral Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Sup- 
reme Soviet, said: 

“It is the imperialist powers that continuously 
interfere — quite overtly or with but slight ca- 
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mouflage — in the affairs of independent new- 
ly-free states. They interfere in order to obs- 
truct their progressive development. They in- 
fringe on sovereignty in order to secure the 
selfish interests of their monopolies or the 
plans of their military strategists. 


“As arule, such interference leads to violence 
and encroachments on the rights of the peo- 
ples.” 


The military policy of the neo-colonialists is 
designed to secure the economic interests of 
the big national and international monopolies 
and th. military-industrial complex. It is a fact 
that the capital the US monopolies have invest- 
ed in developing countries produces an annual 
profit of 4,000-6,000 million dollars. In ad- 
dition to this, imperialist corporations derive 
several thousand million dollars of income 
through non-equivalent exchange. The impe- 
rialist powers and corporations export from the 
developing countries a total of 17,000-22,000 
million dollars a year in the form of profit. Asia, 





Africa « 4 Loon ’ 

terest of the munitions moropolies also os 
sources of vital strategic raw materials. A si- 
zable part of US impor's of mineral raw ma'e- 
rials and oil came from these regions in ine 
last few years. 


In analysing the economic motives behind 
the military policy of the neo-colonialists it is 
important to point to still another aspect. The 
preparation of the means for its execution helps 
to inflate the military budget, to increase trade 
in arms and boost the super-profits of the mu- 
nitions monopolies. The arms business is the 
most profitable business. Yie!ding to public 
pressure a US Congress Committee investigat- 
ed the cases of 169 munitions corporations. 
Proceeding from its findings the Committee es- 
tablished thal 164 of them secured « profit of 
from 50 to 200 per cent, three < profit of more 
than 500 per cent and one a profit of more 
than 2,000 per cent. In 1977 alone one hundr- 
ed leading US munitions corporations received 
up to 40,000 million dollars clear profit. 


One should not underestimate the causes ori- 
ginating in the sphere of foreign policy. The 
balance of world forces having changed in the 
world and the liberation movement steadily 
mounting, the ultra-right imperialist circles have 
been exhibiling extreme uneasiness. They have 
resorted to all sorts of means, including armed 
force, fo uphold their positions and to export 
counter-revolution to the developing countries 
This reactionary policy has been mainly dis- 
qguised by anti-Sovietism and anti-communism. 


Since the middle 1960s the ruling circles of 
the imperialist powers, especiaily the USA, 
have been making broad use of the anti-Soviet 
counter-revolutionary ambitions of the Maoist 
leaders of China in oursuit of their neo-colo- 
nialist goals. They have been vigorously whet- 
ting Peking’s great power appetites, encourag- 
ing its splilting actions among the developing 
countries. Their main purpose in this is to un- 
dermine the cooperation of the developing 
countries with the Soviel Union, their reliable 
ally and friend. The imperialisis have ever more 
frequently joined hands with China to fight 
progressive governments and democratic for- 
ces in the developing countries, as in Angola, 
Ethiopia and Afghanistan. They have organised 
support for reactionary regimes (for instance, 
Peking’s economic and military aid to the Pino- 
chet clique). By supporting the aggressive 
blocs and US military presence in Asia and 
other areas of the world the Maoists are doing 
@ great service to the neo-colonialists. More 
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, ve resorted to 
larse- -#© ac's of «.garcssion against progres- 
sive states n South-East Asia. This is evidenced 
by the ©: ‘nese inves a of the Socialist Repub- 
lic of ’ e'nem. Tooey he imperialists no long- 
er fear Peking’s “revolutionism.” Far from it, 
they frequently regard Maoist China as their 
ally in securing thew reactionary goals. 


The peoples that have discarded the colonial 
yoke are sometimes faced with various forms 
of “military” neo-colonialism. Among these is 
the use of imperialist armed forces by Western 
powers. As an example we could quote the 
aggressive actions of the USA against the peo- 
ples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 


Today direct military intervention involves 
grave »conomic ard political consequences for 
the impe-ialist circles. That is why they display 
caution in employ xa ther netional armed for- 
ces. They use them only in special cases. Ad- 
justing their actions to the changing situation 
the neo-colonialists stake ever more frequently 
on secret subversive activities in the newly-free 
states. According to the American press, in the 
last 20 years the CIA carried out in various 
countries close on 900 larce-scale and several 
thousand small-scale subversive operations, 
most of them in developing countries. There 
US intelligence assisted in dozens of reactio- 
nary military coups. 


Another form of “military” neo-colonialism 
consists in the use of the armed forces of sta- 
tes which are dependent on imperialist po- 
wers. This form has been reflected in the so- 
called stralegy of “Africanisation,” “Arabisa- 
tion,” etc. of conflicts provoked by the impe- 
rialists. Washington supplies such states with 
weapons and renders aid in the training of lo- 
cal armies and police. These forces play a key 
role in staging military coups and aggressive 
actions agains! proaressive regimes. 


In pursuing this strategy US military and poli- 
tical circles spare no pains to urge developing 
countries to embark on the path of militarisa- 
tion. From 1970 to 1978 US arms sales to other 
countries soared 14 to one reaching the record 
of 13,200 million dollars. A sizable portion of 
these weapons was sent to a number of states 
in the Persian Gulf and the Middle East which 
were assigned the unseemly role of an instru- 
ment of US neo-colonialist policy. in Asia the 
USA is mililarising South Korea. To advance its 
neo-colonialist policy on the African continent 
Washington has been relying on the reactio- 
nary regimes of the Republic of South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Egypt and several other countries. 








A special role in the pursuit of the imperia- 
lists’ neo-colonialist policy with the help of 
armed force is assigned to mercenaries special- 
ly trained by the CIA, the Pentagon and servi- 
ces of other imperialist countries. For instance, 
in the early 1960s, when the rightists in Laos 
were fighting Patet Lao units, the USA formed 
out of the Meo tribe a mercenary army 35,000 
strong. Detachments of assassins hired and paid 
by the CIA and the intelligence services of 
other imperialist countries took part in the in- 
tervention against Angola in 1975-76. US intel- 
ligence played no small part in “delivering” 
mercenaries from imperialist countries to Rho- 
desia. According to “The Sunday Times,” these 
hirelings account for nearly 30 per cent of lan 
Smith's army. They have been taking part in 
the defence of the racist regime, in operations 
against the patriots in Zimbabwe and in mili- 
lary provocations against Mozambique, Zam- 
bia, Botswana and several other countries. 


The joint character of military actions unde: 
taken by the neo-colonialists arises from the 
desire of the ruling circles in the USA and other 
Western countries to pool their efforts in the 
international arena. The most conspicuous cm- 
bodiment of these intentions has been the use 
of the armed forces of NATO and other ag- 
gressive military-political blocs for interference 
in the internal affairs of developing countries. 
Thus, Washington used the NATO machine for 
open intervention in Zaire in May 1978. In this 
connection the Statement of the Soviet Govern- 
ment read in part: 


“The switchover of Western powers to col- 
lective aggressive military-political actions 
constitutes a new dangerous development in 
Africa. The United States of America play a key 
role in their execution... Side by side with 
NATO and the Republic of South Africa, the 
Peking leaders have been active accomplices 
in increasing tensions in Africa. They have join- 
ad hands with imperialism, with the forces of 
aggression and reaction, neo-colonialism and 
racism...” 


Altaching special importance to this variety 


of “military” neo-colonialism, the imperialis! 
circles of the USA and several other NATO 
countries spare no pains to strengthen the 


existing military-political groupings and to 
create new ones. Mounting pressure has been 
exerted on the member countries of the Asso- 


ciation of South-East Asian Nations with a view 
to turning it into a military organisation. For 
several years Washington has been trying to 
knock together a South Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation in which the Republic of South Africa and 
the reactionary regimes of Latin America are 
to be united. Imperialist agents are planning to 
organise  neo-colonialist military-political 
groupings in Western Africa and in the Red 
Sea area. Washington has been doing its ut- 
most to create a new pro-American bloc com- 
bining Israel, Egypt and some otiver Arab sta- 
tes to replace CENTO which has collapsed. 

The system of strong points—bases in which 
military formations are concentrated in readi- 
ness for aciion against liberation movements — 
is an important component of “military” neo- 
colonialism. This system comprises military ba- 
ses in other countries, permanent or temporary 
US naval formations cruising off the shores of 
newly-free countries and military bases of 
Washington's allies in military blocs located in 
“explosive” areas, and so forth. 


Like all forms of neo-colonialism “military” 
neo-colonialism and the vast material resources 
involved in pursuit of the USA's military politi- 
cal course have not produced the desired re- 
sults. The 1970s have supplied further evidence 
testifying to the crisis of neo-colonialism. im- 
perialism has failed to prevent the deepening 
of the revolutionary process in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. In the context of détente quite 
@ few Asian and African countries, including 
Angola, Afghanistan, Benine, Guinea-Bissau, 
Mozambique, Madagascar, Kampuchea, and 
Ethiopia have embarked on the road of socia- 
list orientation. An anti-imperialist, anti-mo- 
narchist people's revolution has triumphed in 
lran. The armed struggle against the racist re- 
gimnes in southern Africa is mounting. 

Imperialist reactionaries are regrouping their 
forces. They are sparing no means to launch 
further attacks against the freedom and inde- 
pendence of developing countries. The demo- 
cratic forces of these countries still have to 
wage an erduous struggle for complete inde- 
pendence and social progress. In this stru 
they are relying on the internationalist aid whi 
the Soviet Union, the other socialist countries 
and all progressive mankind are rendering 
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SOVIET DESCRIPTION OF THE ‘BOURGEOIS PROPAGANDA MACHINE" 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 53-54 


[Article by N. Shchukin: 


[Text } 


The newly-free developing countries have 
inherited backwardness and illiteracy from co- 
lonialism. At the same time the need and desire 
to fight for complete political, economic and 
social emancipation and to build up the foun- 
dations for a new life have aroused tens of mil- 
lions of people and have caused them take a 
creative approach to social phenomena. Their 
thirst for knowledge of and fuller information 
on the processes occurring in the world is insa- 
tiable. 

The bourgeois propaganda machine is taking 
advantage of this contradiction, i.e. the desire 
of the peoples of the developing countries to 
keep cbreas!t of events on the planet, on the 
one hand, and the lack of technical and other 
facilities on the part of their governments to 
meet this desire, on the other. The bourgeois 
propaganda machine seeks to influence the so- 
cially active pari of the population in the de- 
veloping countries with a view to dampening 
its revolutionary enthusiasm and instilling in 
the masses admiration of the Western way of 
life. 

The ideological expansion of imperialism is 
directed against various parts of the world, 
above all against Asia, Africa and Latin Ameri- 
ca. D. R. Mankekar, Chairman of the Coordina- 
tion Soard, Information Poo! of the Non-Aligned 
Nations, said, for instance, thet the flood of US 
motion pictures and TV films was in effec! a 
“cultural invasion” of the countries of Asia and 
Oceania. He pointed out that these films were 


"Ideological Expansion of Imperialism"] 





hostile to the cullure of the Asian peoples and 
were subversive and utilitarian. 

The general approach to the news, the man- 
ner in which if is presented, the placing of the 
accent and emphas's and the commentaries of 
Western agencies are tendentious and arrogant. 
Their propaganda fare is abundantly spiced 
with anti-Sovietism and anti-communism. Quite 
often the information Western bourgeois pro- 
pegenda gives on the countries of the region 


gives rise fo mutual suspicion and alienation. 

US psychologists, sociologists and journalists 
have devised methods designed to divert the 
listener's attention from the principal facts and 
to switch if over to details of secondary im- 
portance. For instance, the Voice of America 
cerelully avoids discussion of such themes as 
exploitation by the Western monopolies of the 
natural and manpower resources of the newly- 
free countries, suppor! of antipopular dicta- 
forships and racis' regimes by the imperialist 
powers. Yet its radio stations enthusiastically in- 
form the listeners for several days about Wa- 
shington donating to the Ghana Library Admi- 
nistration 700 copies of books lauding the 
American way of lite. 

The BBC staff have invented the so-called 
“transier method” which consisis in arbitrary 
quotation of statements by authoritative leaders 
out of contest. 

The Voice of America likes to pose as “the 
kind relative” in broadcasts to the newly-free 
countries. Bourgeois propagandists have sought 














to create an atmosphere of confidential inter- 
course with the audience. They wish to convey 
that they are the friends of the peoples in the 
developing countries and that there is nothing 
that can divide them. According to “Presence 
Aflricaine” the Voice of America commentators 
“are understanding and sympathetic to any mo- 
dels of African socialism,” as long as these 
“models” are not based on the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist doctrine. 

Western propaganda is also making iniensive 
use of the method of brilliant generalisation de- 
signed fo instil in the minds of the listeners such 
slereotypes as the “universal welfare state,” 
“the free world,” “society respecting human 
rights,” etc. 

To these “positive” cliches are counterposed 
caichwords of quite a different stamp used with 
reference to the socialist world, such as “iron 
curtain,” and “‘tolalitarian state.” 

By placing the capitalist countries on a par 
with the socialist states and interpreting capita- 
lism and socialism as two versions of “industrial 
society” bourgeois propaganda tries to kill two 
birds with one stone, namely to absolve capi- 
talism of its responsibility for the backwardness 
of the developing countries and to disarm their 
peoples ideologically in their fight for social 
progress. 

In pursuit of ideological sabotage imperialism 
employs verious establishments, special ser- 
vices and the press of various countries. 

The weekly “Bayamo” writes that the staff of 
the so-called summer language institute in Pa- 
nama use charity to disguise their campaign of 
sabotage against the plans of the Panama go- 
vernment to promote the social-economic wel- 
fare of the Indian tribes. US missionaries in Ve- 
neruela collect espionage information and en- 
gage in ideological sabotage activities. 

The Lebanese weekly “Al-Kifah Al-Arab:” 
says that US special services are now studying 
“religious trends” in Pakistan, Egypt, and Af- 
ghanistan. They have tried to gain control over 
definite religious organisations in these count- 
ries to use these organisations in their “strate- 
gic’ interests. 

The Maoists are joining in the choir of anti- 
communist propaganda. Peking is spending fa- 
bulous sums on propaganda in the sphere of 
foreian policy. The Maoist propaganda machine 
broadcasts in 4! foreiqn lanquages covering 
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all five continents. Chinese propaganda litera- 
ture is being spread in many countries. The 
Maoists constantly resort to falsification, out- 
right deception, juggling with facts and down- 
right demagogy They combine crude and insi- 
dious interference in the internal affairs of so- 
cialist countries with subtle methods, ingratiat- 
ing tactics and speculation on lack of informa- 
tion and political innocence of some people, 
especially those living in Asia, Africa and La- 
tin America. 

In addition to government and department- 
al information services, commercial information 
companies have been playing an increasing role 
in the ideological struggle. In the USA there are 
6,700 commercial TV stations, 1,500 daily pa- 
pers, several hundred periodicals and about 
200 motion pictures a year. 


The US Defence Department has a big ma- 
chine which exercises a powerful ideological 
influence both on the Americans and millions 
of people in other countries. The “Armed For- 
ces Journal” wrote that one out of every twenty 
periodicals published in the USA is a military 
publication and that one paper out of every 
twelve is officially a military paper. 


In addition to this, the Pentagon is in a posi- 
tion to employ the propaganda channels of ci- 
villian organisations, publicly and privately 
owned mass media. Thus, the Defence Depart- 
ment regularly supplies propaganda materials 
for 1,700 daily papers. It maintains over 200 ra- 
dio stations and some 40 TV centres located 
either in the USA or in countries where these 
troops are stationed and US military bases are 
located. They are organised into five main pro- 
pegenda radio networks. Three of them are 
used not only for brainwashing US troops, but 
also for exercising political influence on the po- 
pulation of other countries. The sessions of the 
NATO Council and meetings of various NATO 
committees have been regularly discussing pro- 
blems of subversive ideological activity by 
means of the mass media. 

The NATO Information Service works in close 
contact with such radio stations as the German 
Wave and Free Europe. The staff of these sta- 
tions are active participants in NATO's ideolo- 
gical sabotage over the radio. 


Several newly-free states have taken resolute 
measures to combat Western expansion in the 
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field of propaganda. Thus, in 1977 the govern- 
ment of the Seychelles refused to use BBC re- 
ports as sources of information for the national 
radio. Malta has banned the work of British ra- 
dio stations on the island, because many West- 
ern mass media “supplied tendentious and 
unobjective information on the situation in the 
country.” Several Asian and African countries 
have recently adopted similar decisions. Nige- 
ria closed down a USIA radio station. “New 
Nigerian” explained that this station was & 
strong point af CIA subversive ideological ac- 
tivities. Malaysia treated a Voice of America 
relay station in the same manner. 


The Second Regular Conference of Ministers 
of Information of the African Countries held in 
Addis Ababe adopted a convention on the es- 
tablishmen! of a Pan-African News Agency. The 
document states that the agency will function on 
principles set forth in the Charter of the Orga- 
nisation of African Unity to strengthen the free- 
dom, independence, unity and solidarity of the 
African countries and to provide objective co- 
verage of the liberation struggle the African 
peoples are waging against all forms of exploi- 
tation and oppression. 


Many European countries are also taking ac- 
tion to establish a just order in the sphere of 
information. The Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe formuleted 
the fundamental principles and aims of coope- 
ration in this field. 


/ 
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REVIEW OF HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 9, Sep 79 pp 59-61 


[Review by Maj Gen V. Lavrentyev, Cand. Sc. (History) of the "History 


of the Second World War. 1939-1945," Vol 19": 


[Text] 


HE MILITARY Publishing House of the USSR Mi- 
nistry of Defence hes put out the 10th volume of 
the “History of the Second World War. 1939-1945.""* 

The 10th volume it devoted to a study of events of 
the Second World War in the European theatre of ope- 
cations from January 1945 to May 9, 1945. In compari- 
ton with the general duration of the war in Europe this 
period is rather short. Bul as fo the saturation with mi- 
iWtary-political events, the intensity of the struggie and 
its results, this stage was of great umportance. its main 
rewilt, the book emphasises, was the rout of hitlerte 
Germany which hed a determining effect on the ovt- 
come of the Second World War #s a whole end also 
on the post-war arrangement of the world. Nazi Ger- 
maeny's collapse will remain in world history as the 
greatest event which led to irreversible changes in the 
development of humanrty. 

The book consists of two parts. In the first part 
“Final Victories in Europe” the authors analyse the 
course of the war in the European theatre of opera- 
tions from January to May 1945. In the second part 
“Politics, Economy end Military Art” the home and fo- 
reign policy of the belligerent states and the military 
ort of the Soviet Armed Forces and other armes are 
analysed. 

The value and quality of the work under review lie 
in the fact thet if was created on a documentary basis. 
A lot of new materials from Soviet and fore'g. archi- 
ves were wed in writing the book. 





© “History of the Second World War 1379-19." Vol 
Chairman of the maim editorial cocomission, Marshal of the So- 
viet Union D Ff Ustewow Military Pabdishg Howse, 197%, 


"January-May 1945"] 


A characteristic feature of operations at the conclud- 
ing stage of the war in Europe, the book says, consisted 
in simultaneous blows dealt by the enti-Hitler Cosli- 
tion countries at nazi Germany. The forces of the coun- 
tries of South-eastern and Central Europe fought cou- 
rageously for their liberation from fascism. Bul at the 
seme time the Soviet-German front at the concluding 
stage of the war, at in previous years, remained the 
main, decisive front of the Second World War. Such 
outstanding offensive operations of the Soviet Army 
at the Vistula-Oder, East-Prussia, Vienna, Berlin, Pra- 
gue and other operations are anslysed in the book. 
From January 12 to May 8, 1945, the Soviet troops 
fought their way from the Vistula to the Elbe — a dis- 
tance of over 800 km. As a@ result of the Soviet forces’ 
operations, the liberation of Poland, Crechosiovakia and 
Hungery was completed. The German people too were 
freed trom the nazi yoke. The successes of Soviet arms 
were 4 decisive factor in the gaining of freedom by 
many other European peoples too. 

in the courte of offensive battles at the concluding 
stage of the war the Sowet Army annihilated 98 enemy 
divisions and took prisoner 56 divisions, while 93 enemy 
divisions surrendered alter the end of the war During 
this period the enemy lost over one million men on the 
Soviet-German front. 

During the whole of the concluding stage of the wer 
in Europe the nazi Command shifted the most beitle- 
worthy units and formations to the Soviet-German front. 
From January |, 1945, till the end of the war, it is point- 
ed out in the book, 42 infantry, 6 tank, 4 motorised 
and one cavalry divisions, as well as 5 brigades were 
shilted from the West to the Eastern front. This consi- 








Mipp (in Russian) derably facilitated offensive operations of the Angio- 
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American forces on the Western and Italian fronts. 

Having passed through bardships and ordeals of the 
four-year war the Soviet fighting men hoisted the Ban- 
ner of Victory ower the Reichstag. The war in Europe was 
ended where it had origineted. 

The outstanding victories of the Soviet Armed Forces 
were achieved due to the tireless activity of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. The all-embracing 
efforts of the Party to mobilise all material and moral 
forces of the Soviet people to rout the foe is shown in 
the book in special chapters devoted to the organisa- 
tional and ideological work of the CPSU and the further 
growth of the Soviet military economy. 

The military successes on the Soviet-German front 
hed a firm material basis. Production of the main types 
of materiel and weapons, thanks to the selfless labour of 
the Soviet people, reached its peak by the beginning 
of 1945. The Soviet Armed Forces hed a greater amount 
of materiel and weapons of better quality then those 
of the nati army. The Soviet Land not only fought but 
restored cities and villages, works and factories des- 
troyed ty the foe. By the end of war, the book points 
out, 7,500 wdustriel exterprises were pul into opera- 
tion; 115,000 km of vailways were restored, nearly 25 
million square metres of housing were built in cities 
and workmen's settlements on the Soviet territory libe- 
rated from the foe. No other country participating in the 
war coped with such tasks. 

The active educational work of the Party in the Army 
and Navy was @ most important factor of the combat 
might of the Soviet forces. When hostilities were car- 
ried outside the territory of the Soviet Union, the CPSU 
paid constant attention to cultivating high political 
consciousness of the Soviet fighting men, to selfless 
fuifriment of their internationalist duty. In the course 
of wer, it is pointed out in the book, the vitality and 
superiority of the socialist ideology as egeinst that of 
fascism, expressing the aggressive sirivings of the most 
reactionay forces of unpersalism, were demonstrated 
in full strength. 

The volume elucidates the growth of the national-li- 
beration struggle of the peoples of Europe under the 
influence of the Soviet Union's military victories. Direct 
participation of foreign formetions. created with the 
help of the USSR, as also of the armies of those slates 
which turned their weapons against the nazi inveders, 
gained « wide scope at the final stage of war. The Ist 
and Jod Polish armies, the Crechosiovak Army Corps, 
the tet and 4th Romanian armes, the Is? Bulgarian Army, 
Hungarian units and also the French Normandie-Niemen 
Air Regiment fought within front major formations of 
the Soviel Army at that period The authors of the vo- 
lune convincingly show how the Resistance Movement 





m the European countries occupied by the nazis was 
gaining strength inspired by the Soviet Army's victories. 

The long-awaited victory over nazi Germany, the li- 
beration of the peoples from the hitlerite yoke, cost 
@ very high price fo the Soviet Union. Over one million 
Soviet officers and men lost their lives in battles for the 
liberation of the countries of Central and South-eastern 
Europe. 

Much attention is paid in the book to analysis of 
the events during the liberation of the countries of Cent- 
ral and South-eastern Europe. Bourgeois falsifiers of his- 
tory, pursuing their class interests, still spread the idea 
that the Soviet Army implented e “revolutionary” regime 
in these countries by force. The groundilessness of such 
allegations is exposed in the volume by numerous 
facts. Revolutionary processes in the liberated coun- 
tries were the consequence of their sharp class contra- 
dictions. The Soviet forces temporarily stationed in the 
countries liberated by them, strictly observed the po- 
licy of noninterference in those countries’ internal al- 
fairs. At the same time the presence of the Soviet for- 
ces paralysed foreign end home counter-revolution, 
securing for the working people fevourable condi- 
tions for social changes. The emergence of a new social 
system in these countries provided further confirme- 
tion of what Lenin said in 1918: 

“Of course, there are people who believe that revo- 
lution can bresk out in a foreign country to order, by 
egreement. These people ere either med or they are 
provoceteurs. We heve experienced two revolutions 
during the past twelve years. We know that revolutions 
cannot be made to order, or by agreement; they bresk 
out when tens of millions of people come to the con- 
clusion that if is impossible to live in the old way any 
longer.” 

The authors of the book give « detailed ana'ysis of 
international relations at the concluding stage o fe 
war in Europe, showing the persistent strugg'e of the 
USSR for a democratic and lasting peace. 

The Soviet Union manifested a profound interest im 
preserving and strengthening the combat and political 
alliance of the leading states of the anti-Hitler Coali- 
thon — the USSR, the USA and Great Britain and in con. 
solidating ali the anti-lascist forces The Soviet Union 
invariably remained loyal to its allied duty When, for 
instance, in Janvery 1945 the Anglo-American forces 
found thenselves in a difficult situation in the Arden- 
nes, the Soviet Army, in order to help the Allies, 
launched a powerful offensive ahead of schedule. 

The Crimean Conlerence of the Heads of Govern. 
ment of the USSR. the USA and Great Britsin in Feb- 
tuary 1945 was of great importance in working out 
coordinated positions of the Alles. Analysing its re- 
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sults, the authors stress thet the Crimean Conference 
decisions served as the foundation of the democratic, 
peace-loving principles of Europe's post-war arran- 
gement which were elaborated after the victory over 
nazi Germany. 

The Government of the USSR always remained sincere 
in its relations with the Allies, honesty fulfilling its 
assumed obligations. On the olmer hand, as the war in 
Europe approached its end, the ruling circles of the 
USA and Great Britain more and more often showed 
@ tendency towards unfriendiiness to the USSR Repre- 
sentatives of the Weslern Powers were conducting at that 
fime negotiations with emissaries of the nazi Command 
for @ unilatere! surrender of hitlerite Germany. And 
when these plans, end also the military plens of 
W. Churchill, head of the British Govwernment—to cap- 
ture Berlin, Prague and Vienna asheed of the Soviet 
troops — were frustrated by the very course of the war, 
the ruling circles of the USA and Great Britain began 
to assume positions of strength in relations with the 
Soviet Union. tt was thet very period which sew the be- 
ginning of the notorious “stom diplomacy” eimed at 
using the American atom bomt as a means of politi- 
cal pressure on the Soviet Union. 

The results of the Potsdam Conference of the leaders 
of the USSR, the USA and Great Britain are also analysed 
in this volume. The authors stress that despite al! the 
attempts of the Western Powers to dictate their cond:- 
tions to the Soviet Union, the Conference in Potsdam 
took democrat:iz and just decisions which summed up 
the results of the war unleashed by nazi Germany and 
laid the foundation of the post-war arrangement of life 
in Europe. 

Having been tested by time these dections still 
form the foundation of the post-war structure in) Europe. 
The translation of the Potsdam principles into lile nowa- 
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days, the book says, means recognition of the perma- 
nence of today’s European frontiers and political reali- 
ties resulting from the Second World War and post-wer 
development. 

Nc less important today is another conclusion: the 
success of the Potsdem Conference was a tangible proof 
that the three powers, which cooperated during the war 
in the struggle against the common foe can, despite the 
differences of their political and social systems, find e 
basis for cooperation in peacetime. The Soviet Go- 
vernment vividly demonsirated at the Conference, as 
also during al! the following years, its good will for 
such a cooperation. 

The book concludes with a section on the Nuremberg 
trial. The international military tribunal justly convicted 
the war criminals and crimina! organisations of the Ger- 
man fascism. The sentence of ‘he tribunal, as the volume 
points oul, is a warning to a! those who try to pursue 
@ policy of imperialist invasions and aggression in va- 
rious parts of the globe, of instigating war hysteria and 
creating a threat to the peace and security of peoples. 

The 10th volume of the History of the Second World 
War returns readers to the joyful days of May 1945, 
when the war in Europe endec. In the memory of all 
the peoples of the world this wer left feelings of pride 
and sorrow. Of pride because ‘he reactionary forces, 
which were out to enslave peoples, had been routed. 
Of sorrow because the victory had Leen won at a high 
price. The Soviet Union lost 20 million people and one 
third of its national wealth. But these viclims were not 
in vain, fascism was routed, humanity was seved from 
enslavement, dozens of countries regained their inde- 
pendence. 

Decades and centuries will pass but the memory of 
the Great Victory of the freedom-loving peoples over 
fascism will be sacred for many qenerations to come. 


"Soviet Military Review," No 9, 1979. 








COMBAT READINESS: 


DEFINITION AND FACTORS INVOLVED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 2-6 


[Article by Army Gen V. L. Govorov, commander of the Moscow Military 


District: “Combat Readiness") 


{Text ] 


The author of the present article began his 


career in the Soviet Army in 1942 at the age of 


eighteen. 


He took part in the Great Patriotic War 


(1941-45), fighting on the Leningrad and 2nd Baltic 
fronts as commander of a firing platoor, battery and 


then artillery battalion. 


After the war he rose 


from regimental CO to commander of a military 


district. 


23rd, 24th and 25th Congresses of the CPSU. 


Vladimir Govorov was delegate to the 


He is 


an alternate member of the CPSU Central Committee 
and deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


ombat readiness is the condition that de- 
termines the degree of training of forces 
for the execution of any missicns that may be 
assigned to them. It expresses constant inter- 
nal moral-political and psychological prepared- 
ness of servicemen, their ability to retain self- 
control in the most critical situation, to display 
staunchness, courage, heroism and combat 
skill. 

The degree of readiness of forces for combat 
in peace time should ensure their timely dep- 
loyment and entry into war, the successful re- 
pulsion of an enemy surprise attack, and de- 
livery of powerful blows at the enemy in order 
to secure decisive objectives. 

it should be borne in mind that combat rea- 
diness is characterised by specific features and 
is concretely determined at the strategic, ope- 
rational and tactical levels in general, and in 
the various fighting services and arms in parti- 
cular. However, in all cases it is determined by 
the capability of the forces for immediate exe- 
cution of the combat missions assigned. 





History has shown that the combat readiness 
of the forces depends iargely on economic, so- 
cio-political, ideological, scientific, technologi- 
cal and purely military factors. 


Ensuring a high level of combat readiness of 
the Armed Forces is an important task of So- 
viet military development. This task was for- 
mulated by V. |. Lenin, and the CPSU and the 
Soviet Government have been consistently um- 
plementing it. In pursuit of this task the new 
Constitution of the USSR regards the delence 
of the Socialist Homeland as an important func- 
tion of the state and the people. The Constitu- 
tion has formulated in clear-cut terms the card:- 
nal requirement to the Armed Forces. It reads: 


“The duty of the Armed Forces of the 
USSR... is to be in constant combat readiness, 
gueranteeing that any aggressor is instantly re- 
pulsed.” 


Historical experience shows that the require- 
ments presented to combat readiness depend 
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on a whole range of circumstances, such as the 
purpose and social and political tasks of the 
armed forces, the level of the productive for- 
ces of society, science and technology, the 
qualitative condition and combat characteristics 
of the means of armed struggle and methods 
of warfare based thereon. With the advent of 
new types of weapons end other combat 
equipment the role of combat readiness increa- 
ses in importance. Combat readiness acquires 
new features that enrich its content. At the 
same time if is necessary to carry out an inc- 
reasing number of measures to ensure it. Thus, 
the increased probability of the enemy's fire 
atiacks on any objective at an unlimited range 
has made it necessary to keep the forces in a 
state of readiness at ali times, so thet they 
would be able to withdraw from the site of a 
possible attack and to repel these attacks. In 
addition, the forces should be able to disperse 
in the shortest possible time. 

Life has shown that, though in past wars com- 
bet readiness played a highly important role, 
today its role is far greater. 

The Second World War was characterised by 
the massive employment of various types of 
weapons and other combat equipment. How- 
ever, the potentialities of those weapons were 
relatively limited. Although the deep rear of 
the belligerent countries was subject to inten- 
sive air attacks during the last war, it neverthe- 
less continued to function and retained its vie- 
bility. in the case of the Sovie! Union many of 
the vital military-economic regions were out of 
the enemy's reach. Today there is actually no 
place in the world that would be out of the 
range of a highly destructive fire attack. More- 
over, such an attack can be delivered in far less 
time than in past wars. Today only 20-30 minu- 
tes would be required to execute such an at- 
tack or even less than thet. 

Therefore, in past wars the forces of the mi- 
litary districts located oh state frontiers and the 
antiaircraft units stationed within the range of 
enemy air attacks were required to maintain a 
high level of combat readiness. In contrast to 
this, today all the armed forces and all thew 
elements are required to be in a state of high 
combat readiness at ali times, regardiess of 
where they may be stationed and regardless of 
the missions they may be assigned. 

in addition, combat readiness at the present 
stage of social development has outgrown the 
sphere of nationa! interests alone. Today it is 
of an infernetional character, because a com- 
munity of socialist countries has taken shape. 


5] 


Practical experience has shown that the main 
indicators of combat readiness are the time re- 
quired to alert the forces and to prepare them 
for action, as well as their ability to carry out 
the missions assigned with maximum effect, but 
with minimum losses and costs. For instance, 
when a Guards unit was conducting an exer- 
cise, we checked many indicators of combat 
readiness. In executing their missions under 
difficult conditions the subunits exhibited on 
the whole a good level of fighting skill. They 
accomplisned their missions on time. The stan- 
dard time required to fulfil some of the measu- 
res covered by combat readiness was reduced 
by 20 or more per cent. It is worth noting that 
the quality of the performance was high. 

An analysis shows that the results this unit 
achieved were not fortuitous. The command of 
the unit attaches special importance to ques- 
tions of combat readiness and regards efforts 
to raise the level of readiness as the main line 
in its work. Taking into account the specifics of 
every subunit and its untapped reserves the 
command has set it the task of displaying bet- 
ter performance in maintaining combat readi- 
ness. 

The efforts of the unit are concentrated on 
cutting down the time needed to carry out a 
particular measure in pursuit of higher combat 
readiness. The officers and men are persistently 
striving for possibilities to improve the facili- 
ties. The Military Council of the district discus- 
sed the positive experience of this unit from all 
angles. it was carefully studied, generalised 
and brought to the knowl: ‘ge of all the forces 
of the district. 

The foundation for combat readiness is laid 
in peace time. Its elements ere thoroughly 
planned and the forces purposefully work on 
them in the course of everyday combat train- 
ing and political education. 

Attached is a diagram of the structure of 
the content of combat readiness. You can see 
from the diagram that the general level of com- 
bat readiness depends on a specific number of 
factors which are closely interconnected. The 
existing dependence shows that the higher the 
indicators of every factor the higher is the le- 
vel of combat readiness in general. It follows 
that in raising the level of combat readiness the 
commander should not proceed from a nar- 
row, one-sided interpretation and understand- 
ing of the term. If a single component is un- 
derestimated or overlooked, even great ef- 
forts to raise the level of combat readiness may 
be wasted. 





It should be borne in mind that any miscalcu- 
lation on the question of combat reac:ness may 
bring about extremely grave consequences. 
During a war it is difficult to correct mistakes 
made in peace time. This was again evidenced 
by the experience of the local wars and mili- 
tary conflicts that broke out after the Second 
World War. 


The content of combat readiness is mulli:fa- 
<eted. Therefore, all the measures intended to 
raise its level call for a comprehensive creative 
epproach on a systematic basis. Thus, the com- 
mander and staff of the above Guards unit have 
invariably exhibited a comprehensive creative 
approach to the problem of achieving a higher 
level of combat readiness. They do not divide 
the measures inio those of cardinal and secon- 
dary importance. They display a differentiated 
approach to the appraisal of each measure. 
They constantly work on every measure pursu- 
ing @ definite purpose, strictly adhering to 
plans for the immediate future and the long- 
term perspective. Their efforts are producing 
tangible results. 


Thus, in raising the level of combat readiness 
of the forces the command of 4 unit should see 
to it that there is no weak eleirent in the com- 
plex of measures provided. In this connection 
Lenin's statement about a weak link depriving 
the whole chair of the necessary strength is 
especially meaningful. He said: “No matter 
how strong and intact all the other links are, if 
the wooden link breaks the whole chain will 
burst.” 


Practical experience shows that we can 
achieve the required level of combat readiness 
by keeping the formations, units and subunits 
duly menred and supplied with an adequate 
quantity of weapons and other combat equip- 
ment, by keeping at hand the reserves of ma- 
ferial means needed to accomplish the missions 
assigned, by maintaining field training, combat 
training, political education and disciplinary 
standards at the required level, achieving team- 
work in formations, units acd subunits, adequate 
training of command and staff personnel, main- 
taining the weepons and other combat equip- 
ment in readiness for action, keeping up ef- 
ficient organisation of the personnel and vigi- 
lant execution of duties (alert duty), and con- 
ducting persistent ideological and political 
education of the personnel. 


Experience accumulated over a period of 
many yeers has shown that fo ensure a high le- 
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vel of combat readiness at all times the forces 
must be outfitted with modern weaponry and 
other combat equipment that would fully meet 
present-day requirements and must be profi- 
cient in employing them. 


Today in most cases weapons are crew-serv- 
ed. This factor has raised the responsibility of 
every crew member to execute his duties ef- 
ficiently, because they are closely intercon- 
nected in place, purpose, time and mission. It 
is, therefore, particularly important for the ser- 
vicemen not only to display teamwork, but 
a!so to master related specialities for purposes 
of » Yerchangeability and, if necessary, for the 
replacement of the commander. 


Today the serviceman must ass'milate a lar- 
ger volume of more sophisticated knowledge 
and in less time. This means that the comman- 
ders must find ways and means for intensifying 
combat training. This also implies broad use of 
technical facilities in training, such as trainers. 
it is the duty of every commander to see that 
no training time is lost. This is of special impor- 
tance today, because the cost of time has gone 
up immeasurably. Therefore, every hour and 
every minute must be used with maximum ef- 
fect to raise the level of combat training of the 
torces. 

In the Soviet Armed Forces it is the officers 
that play a key role in the solution of these 
outstanding problems. They are the organisers 
of the training and education of the men. The 
requirements of the modern executive the 25th 
CPSU Congress formulated fully apply to the 
commanders. it was stated at the congress: 

“A modern leader must organically combine 
within himself the Party approach and well- 
grounded competence, a sense of high discip- 
line and initiative, and a creative approach to 
his work.” 

Soviet officers competently command their 
units and subunits. They are all characterised 
by an adequate level of military, specialised 
and general education. 

An all-round analysis of the results of com- 
bat training and political education shows that, 
as a rule, the units and subunits whose com- 
manders have mastered Marxist-Leninist metho- 
dology, advanced methods of instruction and 
education, the weaponry and equipment al 
their disposal, and also the skill of reliable and 
flexible troop control show better results. 


Socialist emulation is an effective means for 
ensur'ag high quality and efficient performance 




















STRUCTURAL DIAGRAM OF THE CONTENT OF COMBAT READINESS 
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in the execution of military duties. It obliges 
servicemen of all ranks to engage in creative 
search at all times; it helps them reveal un- 
tapped reserves and to put them to effect, and 
to mobilise the personnel for the accomplish- 
ment of difficult missions. 


The Order of Lenin Moscow Military District 
has acquired a wealth of combat traditions 
which are being effectively used to improve 
the combat training and political educetion of 
units end subunits and to raise the level of 
combat! readiness of the forces. One of the bes! 
formations of the district is the Order of the 
Red Banner, Order of Suvorov Taman Motori- 
sed Infantry Division named after Kalinin. It has 
initiated a movement for advanced formation. 
This initiative has been strongly supported by 
all the troops. 


Analysis and generalisation of advanced ex- 
perience and timely introduction of this expe- 
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rience into practice have helped raise the level 
of combat readiness of the forces. The atten- 
tion is concentrated on studying ways and 
means for achieving good results in warfare. 
Dissemination of advanced experience hes 
enabled weaker units and subunits to save time 
in catching up with the advanced units in com- 
bat training. 


The military district conducts exercises in 
conditions which most closely approach those 
of real combat. Such exercises have shown 
that the personnel have achieved a higher 
standard of field training and physical training. 
They have revealed that the units and subunits 
are now capable of conducting highly manoe- 
uvrable forms of combat operations and of 
fulfilling tnissions in aifficult conditions employ- 
ing all means of modern warfare. 


Combat readiness depends largely on dis- 
cipline, organisation and proficiency of the 











personnel. Observance of regulations also ena- 
bles the units to maintain a high level of com- 
bat readiness. Conscious military discipline is 
the basis for the successful accomplishment of 
missions varying in character and content and 
for moulding lofty moral and fighting qualities 
in the personnel. 


Military science is now playing an increasing 
role in raising the level of combat readiness. 
V. |. Lenin said that you cannot form a modern 
army without science. This provision fully ap- 
plies to problems of hightening combat readi- 
ness. Military science makes it possible to get 
a better understanding of the laws governing 
wer, see the prosoects in the development of 
warfare and correctly determine the ways for 
raising the level of combat readiness. 

Party-political work plays a special part in 
ensuring a high levei of combat readiness. Its 
purpose is to mould in Soviet servicemen 
lofty moral-political and psychological quali- 
ties, firm ideological convictions and faith in 
the righteous cause of the Communist Party. 
The use of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions set forth in the book ‘Malaya Zemlya” by 
L. |. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, has considerably enriched 
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Party-political work and made it more pointed. 
The decision of the CPSU Central Committee 
“On the Further Improvement of Ideological 
and Political Educational Work” has produced 
@ tremendous influence on the life and activi- 
ties of the forces. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union D. F. Ustinov, 
Minister of Defence of the USSR, said: 

“Every general, admiral, officer and Commu- 
nist executive must give thought to the condi- 
tion of the forces under him. Are they capable 
of carrying out the combat order forthwith? Has 
everything been done to enable them to repel 
any aggression in organised fashion and reliab- 
ly to defend tiie Homeland? There is no limit 
to the enhancement of the level of combat rea- 
diness. Therefore, there can be no room for 
complacency.” 

Proceeding from these provisions and conc- 
lusions in their everyday activity and in execut- 
ing the will of the Party and people, the So- 
viet Armed Forces have been steadily raising 
the level of combat readiness. It should be 
noted that the need for the advancement of 
combat readiness does not follow from the 
nature of the socialist system. It is a forced 
measure in response to the intrigues of a pos- 
sible aggressor. 
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TAMAN INFANTRY DIVISION: 


ACTIVITIES DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 6-8 


[Article by Lt Col I. Barchukov, published under the heading “Moscow 


Military District": 


[Text ] 


On the initiative of V. |. Lenin the Soviet Goverr- 
ment formed on January 18, 1918, 80 detachments fo~ 
Baltic Fleet sailors and Petrograd workers to figh! ‘ve 
counter-revolutionaries. One of these detechments was 
later reformed into a regiment to take pert in the fight- 
ing egeinst the White Guard troops in the Ural region 
and Siberia, age:nst the White Cossacks on the Kuban 
and the Don Rivers, and against Baron Wrangel's fo-ces 
on the Southern Front. The regiment was awarded the 
Honorary Revolutionary Red Banner of the All-Russie 
Central Executive Committee for courage and heroism 
displayed in the Civil War (1918-20). 

just before the Great Patriotic War (1941-45) broke 
out an infantry division was formed on the basis of this 
regiment. in june 194! the division engeged the rez: 
forces, exhibiling superb organisation and military 
skill. Soon the formation was renamed into a Guards di- 
vision. 

in the period from January 1942 to October 194} tre 
division fought the nazis in the Northern Caucasus ''s 
units fought their way in fierce combat from the footn:| s 


of the Caucasus to the Taman Peninsula. The division was 
awarded the Order of the Red Benner and named 
the Taman Division for the execution of the missions 
liberation of the Northern 
Caucasus and the region of the Kuben River. 

in November 1943 the division effected @ crossing 
of the Kerch Strait. Nineteen Guerdsmen were ewarded 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union for courage dis- 
played in the ection. 

in May 1944 the Taman Division together with the 
other formations of the 4th Ukrainian Front broke down 
the enemy's resistance in the region of Mit. Sapun to tace 
Sevastopol by storm. in celebration of this brilliant 
victory the division was awarded the Order of Suvo- 
row 2nd Class. 

The division fought its lest engagement in East Prus- 
tie in April 1945. 


Thirty-three officers and men of the Taman Division 


were honoured with the title of Hero of the Soviet 


"The Taman Division" ] 


Union and 19,700 officers, sergeants and privates were 
awarded Orders end medais. 

in June 1946 the Order of the Red Banner and Order 
of Suvorov Taman Guards Infantry Division wes given 
the name of Mikhail Kalinin, the distinguished Soviet 
Party leader and statesman. It is currently stationed in 
the Order of Lenin Moscow Military District. 

Since May 1946 the Taman Guards Infantry Division 
has been taking part in the military reviews and sports 
perades in Moscow's Red Square. 


“The Guardsmen of the Taman Division cherish 
enrich the glorious fighting traditions of the forma- 
tion. They are constantly improving their combat skill, 
they are strictly observing their internal order and rou- 
tine. They are ready at any moment to delend the 
achievements of the Great Cctober Socialist Revolution. 

"The division 1s outfitted w.th the latest combat equip- 
ment end weaponry. It hes splendid training facilities, 
including well-equipped classrooms, trainers, firing 
grounds, and motor vehicle and tank training grounds. 
Al training and drills the officers and men prepare 
for exercises and field firing. In general, tectica! exer- 
cises place a considerable strain on the moral and 
physica! strength of the personnel. They ere a good 
schoo! for the development of combat skill. At the 
recent exercises many of the subunit commanders 
showed excellent performance. | would like to single 


out Major V. Roshchupkin and his tenk battalion. He is 
@ competent officer and « skilful educator of his sub- 
ordinates. He has earned « reputation of « daring 
commender with initistive, well versed in all-erms 
combat 

“The exercises have shown that most of the men have 
acquired en excellent of their standard wee- 
pons. They are capable of hitting the target with the 











first round or the first burst. The commanders, politi- 

cal —— Party and YCL organisations are persis- 

—_— ° w oo to increase the number of excellent 

specialists, ethletes with official ratings 

of the military sports complex. The 

= of excellent subunits, crews, platoons, compa- 

nies and batteries is also increasing in the division. 

Quite « few battalions have earned the title of excel- 
lent subunits too.” 


ge Ce commenting eee & Ge 


_ tank battalion was once operating in a seperate 
direction on marshy and wooded country. There the 
‘enemy’ put up oumerous slashings and mined the ap- 
proaches accessible to tanks. Working together with 
the motorised infantrymen the combat engineers 
quickly to remove the obstacies and to 
enable the tanks to make further headway. The tank 
compeny under Senior Lieutenant N. Bardin and the 
excellent platoon under Senior Lieutenant A. Yepishkin 
executed 4 manoeuvre in cooperation with a motorised 
infantry battalion. Launching « surprise assault on the 
‘enemy's’ artillery positions, they ‘destroyed’ his sup- 
port weapons. This enabled them to build up 4 supe- 
riority and thus ensure the success of the formation. 
Alter that the tenkmen and motorised infantrynen forced 
their way into the immediste tectical depth of the 


‘enemy's’ delence position and stacked the ‘enemy’ 
holding @ commanding height. Though the deep snow 
hampered the advance of the motorised infantry, the 
tankmen rendered it timely aid, thereby ensuring suc- 

— e°* * @*# 
The subunits of the division ere constantly engaged 
in intensive combat training and political education 
ng neither time nor effort the servicemen ere 


oo ily making progress in improving their fighting 


Lieutenant V. Tsvetkov, deputy company commander 
for political affairs, and the men that took part with 
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ecent exercise were nearly of the same ece. 
22 ‘and the men are 18 oF 19. The young politica! 
$s tremendous prestice among the men. 
| bs Sdeclogicel stesling, Communit world 
outlook, thorough professionel knowledge, diligence, 


" Tsvetkov instils in the men of his 
compeny sound ideological convictions, socielist cons- 
and other features essential for the Soviet ser- 


the 
“Considering the equipment with which the 
division is outfitted, it is mot easy to master the spe- 
cialities encountered in « motorised inlantry subunit. 
To teach « subordinate to carry out his duties quicely 
and efficiently, to lend him a helping hand @ criti- 


ere characterised 
Ste caver indulges te oversimpiilesiion ov ensestive le- 
niency. Lieutenant 


le 


compeny ere well awere of this. In the classroom, on 
the firing ground and during the hours of individual 
training they help the young soldiers master their indi- 
viduel weepons to perfection.” 

The local euthorities expressed « high opinion of 
the performance the men of the Teman Division dis- 
played in pursuit of « government mission, when they 
received an assignment to help the collective farmers 
gather the harvest. They displayed a communist attitude 
towards labour. The motor wehicle drivers transporrea 
1,500 tons of cargo each. By doing so they consiceraciy 
exceeded their socialist pledges. Many of the men 
overiullilled their daily ess:gnments 40-50 per cen: 

The ethietes of the division secured good results 
in the 7th Spartakied of Soviet Nations. They ere cur- 
rently training for the coming Olympic Gemes in Mos- 
cow. 

The motto of al! the men of the Teman Division is to 
mark April 22, 1980 — the 110th anniversary of the 
birth of V. 1. Lenin — with good results in combat train- 
ing end politice!l educetion and with further achieve- 
ments in the elfort to secure the right to be caied 
an advanced formation of the USSR Armed Forces. 
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GROUND FORCES: TANK PLATOON EXERCISE 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No ll 


[Article by Lt Col Yu. Zakhar: 


(A Report From a Tactical Exerc se)"] 


[Text ] 


The night silence was broken by an alert 
signal. The barracks emptied in a couple of mi- 
nutes. A tactical exercise in the tank company 
was started. 

Lieutenant Seryogin, Commander of the 2nd 
Platoon, was assigned a combat mission: the 
“enemy,” having suffered a defeat at the west- 
ern outskirts of Vishnyaki (see Sketch) with- 
draws in a north-easterly direction, simultaneo- 
usly his reserves from the depth to 
stop with their help advancing subunits. 

The air reconnaissance detected in the area 
of Krylatsky (10 km north-east of Grushe 
Height) the “enemy” tank column, 1 km in the 
depth, moving in @ south-westerly direction. 

The meeting with “enemy” covering subunits 
wes sible along the entire route; the time 
end of meeting the battalion by the com- 
ing reserves’ security on the march was to be 
defined inde 

The platoon was detailed into an advance 
party with the mission: following the route of 
Vishnyaki, Krylatsky to secure the continuous 
movement of the battalion's main forces, pre- 
vent the penetration of the “enemy's” recon- 
naissance to them and secure their deployment 
and orgenised commitment to action on Bezy- 
myanneya Height 5 km north-east of Grushe 
Height (not shown on the Sketch). 

Lieutenant Seryogin specified the mission, as- 
sessed the siiuation and took a decision which 
wes reported to the company commander. 


DESCRIBED 
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“Tank Platoon in an Advance Party 


Having returned to the platoon he issued the 
operation order to the tank crews: The “ene- 
my,” having suffered « defeat on the western 
outskirts of Vishnyaki, withdraws in a north- 
easterly direction, simultaneously bringing up 
his reserves from the depth. 

The meeting with his covering subunits is 
possible om Ogurets Height and at Uchebny. 
The advance party may meet his approaching 
reserves’ security on the march on Grushe 
Height. 

The 2nd Tk Pi will act as an advance party. 
Moving along the route: Vishnyaki-Ogurets 
Height-Uchebny-Grushe Height-Bezymyannaye 
Height 5 km north-east of Grusha Height, if 
will secure the continuous movement of the ed- 
vance guerd, preventing the penetration of the 
“enemy's” reconnaissance to the main forces’ 
column; if will capture Bezymyannaya Height 
and secure the deployment and orgenised com- 
mitment to action of the battalion. 

The initial point — the eastern outskirts of 
Vishnyaki — the platoon will pass by... 

The tank of Sergeant Dolgikh will act as a pa- 
trol vehicle. Moving ahead of the platoon at a 
distance of visual communication, it will make 
reconnaissance of the “enemy” and terrain 
along the route of movement. 

My tank will follow the patrol vehicle and 
the tank of Senior Sergeant Ivanov will follow 
mine. The crew of my tank wil! observe for- 
ward, to the lefi, the crew of Ilvanov's tank — 
to the right, back and the air. 
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The distance between the vehicles — 25 m. 
The speed of movement from the initial point te 
Uchebny — 20 km/h. Farther on — 15 kmh. 

In a meeting engagement with the “enemy” 
on Ogurets Height his antitank means will be 
destroyed by fire from a stationary position and 
the attack will be continued in the direction of 
the roed fork-Uchebny. In case of an am- 
bush in Obryvisty Ravine or in the grove on 
the southern outskirts of Uchebny, the patrol 
vehicle of Sergeant Doilgikh will fire at the 


“enemy” from a shelter near the road and the 
tank of Sergeant Ivanov, following my tank, 
will bypass the embush and attack its flank and 
rear. The “enemy's” reconnaissance and security 
on the march will be met with surprise fire 
from a stationary position. After that the 
“enemy” will be attacked on a flank and the 
designated line wili be seized and held until 
the arrival of the main forces. 

Then the platoon commander informed his 
subordinaies about the identification signals 
with right-flank neighbour and warning signals. 


“I'm in my tank. Senior Sergeant Ivanov is 
my deputy,” he finished his operation order 
and gave command: “Platoon, mount!” 

The advance party's column took its route. It 
was followed by an APC, equipped with radio 
station, with the director of the exercise. Then 
@ motor-car with taenkmen of the 3rd Platoon 
moved. Theat car had a radio receiver with an 
amplifier. They had an opportunity to observe 
the baiile and hear the commands of the ad- 
vance party's commander, as well as his talks 
with the crews over the radio. Lieutenant Dani- 
lov, Commander of the 3rd Tank Platoon, ana- 
lysed in detail the actions of the crews and the 
advance party as a whole, trained his subordi- 
nates in giving proper commands, and listen- 
ed to the decisions of the tank commanders 
and driver-mechanics. It looked as if the 3rd 
Tk Pl was duplicating al! actions of the 2nd Tk 
Pi 

The exercise director, meanwhile, closely 
followed the work of the 2nd Tk PI's crews, ag- 
gravated the situation, and strove to achieve 
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sound and precise actions of the men. When 
the patrol vehicle found itself on a “mine 
field,” the exercise director gave a narrative: 

“Number 316, you are blown up on a mine. 
The right track is broken, four track shoes are 
damaged! Change!” 

The chenge of “damaged” track shoes was 
actually carried out. 

And at that time the advance party's com- 
mander, having ordered his loader to set mine 
markers on the mine field's border, gave the 
command: 


“Number 314 (the tank of Senior Sergeant 
Ivanov), you are a patrol vehicle. Bypass num- 
ber 316, keep on carrying out the mission.” 

Some 250 m before Obryvisty Ravine Seryo- 
gin, having ordered the patrol vehicle to stop, 
came to it in his tank. Both crews thoroughiy 
observed the terrain from a_ shelter. The 

“enemy” was not detected and the patrol ve- 
hicle resumed moving. The advance party com- 
mander together with Sergeant Dolgikh, whose 
tank, after the change of track shoes, caught up 
with the pletoon, kept on observing, ready to 
give fire support to the patrol vehicle. 

The “enemy” ambush turned out to be in 
Obryvisty Ravine. Having met the patrol ve- 
hicle at a close distance, it opened fire. 

The tank of Senior Sergeant |vanov had to 
withdraw o the shelter. The advance party's 
commander, having assessed the situation, de- 
cided to destroy the ambush by the platoon’s 
fire from a stationary position. He ordered iva- 
nov’s crew to bypass the ambush by a depres- 
sion and attack its flank. 

The embush was annihilated. Having seized 
on Grusha Height an advantageous line for the 
deployment of the battalion's main forces, the 
edvance party repulsed an attack of superior 
“enemy” forces and carried out the combat 

The training of the 2nd Platoon's crews stu- 
dying the materie! was over. The tanks were 
given to the 3rd Tank Platoon. Now it was to 
ect in en advance perty, moving siong the 
same route but in the opposite direction. 

The 2nd Tk P! went to the tenkodrome for 
exercises on « sand table. The jrd Tk Pi was 
followed by the {st Tk Pl in « wheeled vehicle. 

When the platoons were changing pieces. 
the targets designating the “enemy” were re- 
pleced on the compeny commender's order. 
Thus the priority of working up training ques- 
tions was considerably changed for the 3rd Tk 
Pi. 


Let us now analyse how Lieutenant Seryo- 
gin organised training of the crews on the sand 
table. Changing the layout of training targets 
(by moving dummies, tanks, guns and APCs) 

he created variants of the situation in which the 
advance party could find itself. There was 
created, for instance, the situation when the 
advance party met a column of superior “ene- 
my” forces. Having put the dummy of a patrol! 
tank on the place from which a moving forward 
column was observed, Lieutenant Seryogin 
ordered Sergeant Doigikh, acting at that time 
as a “tank” commander, to report his decision. 
The sergeant precisely and correctly reported 
to the lieutenant on the force and composition 
of the “enemy,” but did not notice that the 
patrol tank occupied a rather disadvantageous 
position. And the platoon commander did that 
for a reason, trying to work out a creative ap- 
proach to the solution of the assigned mission 
by his subordinates. 


Then Senior Sergeant iyanov acted as patrol 
vehicle's commander. 

To make the exercise more instructive and 
also find a better solution of tactical missions, 
Seryogin appointed some more tankmen com- 
manders of a patrol vehicle now from among 

gun layers and driver-mechanics. Then he ane- 
coed in detail the actions of each of them. All 
this naturally stirred up a greeter interes! in 
the trainees and made them more competitive. 

Sometimes Lieutenant Seryogin used this 
method. He purposelully demonstrated incor- 
rect actions of one of the tank crews and then 
ordered: 

“Report your decision for the commander of 
this vehicle.” 

A heated discussion flared up. Some tank- 
men agreed with the decisions and supported 
them. Others stated that if they were comman- 
ders they would have acted in a different 
way. 

“How!” asked the lieutenant. He attentively 
listened to the answers of the trainees, leaving 
for himself the right of a final conclusion. 


Despite the fact that the platoon hed already 
worked up these questions directly on the mea- 
teriel, in real conditions, the exercise on the 
sand table considerably broadened thei tac- 
tical experience and helped to consolidete 
thew knowledge. 

The time was running unnoticeably. The 3rd 
Tk Pl, which hed already completed exercises 
on the tanks arrived at the tankodrome in « 
wheeled vehicle. Its place was now occupied 
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by the ist Tk Pl. Lieutenant Seryogin’s subordi- 
nates went in the wheeled vehicle to the ini- 
tial area where, following the Ist Tk PI's crews, 
they observed and assessed the actions of their 
fellow-servicemen. The 3rd Tk PI began to 
study on the sand table. 


By the end of exercises the whole company 
gethered on Grusha Height. Here the exercise 
director made a general analysis of actions of 
each platoon and crew. 

By that time the editors of combat bu'letins 
hed already put out “lightning” bulletins under 
the direction of the company deputy comman- 
der for political effairs, in which they told about 
the best fighting men who distinguished them- 
selves during the exercises. During the break 
tankmen gethered at the field Lenin Room. 
They ardently discussed the exercise. 


After this the personnel started to service 
fighting vehicles. The exercise director summed 
up the exercise with the platoon commanders. 
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GROUND FORCES: 
Moscow SOVIET ? 


[Article by ©! . Akimov: 


[Text } 


A motorised infantry (tank) Dberieslion can cerry oul 
combet miss-ons within the regument or independently 
while seperated from the mein forces in advance end 
bypessing detachments end tactical landing forces. 

During an offentive or on the march if is sent oul 
at en edvence detachment to seize an advantageous 
line (objective) and hold i till the arrival of the 
man forces 

in deserts and mountains « battalion can operete as 
@ bypersting detachment sent out to serre roed centres, 
petses end other mportent objectiwes in the enemy's 
reer cr at en amphibious force to support subunits 
advancing slong the tea coatt. 

As « rule, «@ bettelion from the second echelon 
(combined-erms reserve) or one which geined the gree- 
tes! succets in ection, broke down the enemy's retis- 
tence and was hastily advancing unimpeded. s+ detailed 
into en advance detachment 

A motorised iclantry bettalion, detailed into an ed- 
vence detachment, can be reinforced by an artillery 
bettslion, tenk come oy entitenk artillery bettery, sap- 
per platoon end « tent battalion — by artillery batte- 
lion end tapper p'etoor 

Being sitiqned « combat mission, a battalion strives 
to reach the appointed lime (objectwe) as quictly 
es possible It bypasses centres of retstance and beg 
groupings of enemy forces. Strong pornts ere destroyed 
when if is empossble to bypess them, of fF bypassing 
tekes much more time then ther destructon 

li the enemy meneget to te re on advantageous |ine 
belore the bettelion’s arrival and if is not posible to 
knock him from this line the battalion conten: the 
securing fevoureble cond. 
deployment 


enemy by active acto 
fiom fo the mein force: 
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BATTALLON-LEVEL OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 
TARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 18-19 


“While Separated From the Main Forces" ] 


Depending on the situation a tank (motorised infan- 
try) betielion can operate in march, prebettle or battle 
order. 

if @ motorised infantry battalion captures an impor- 
tent objective (contro! post, airfield, depot) its battle 
order can comprite such elements as capturing (des- 
truction) teams, covering subunits end obstacie-clearing 
detachments, if necessery. 

Capturing teams usually operste in a dismounted 
formation and covering subunits — on IFVs ready to 
repulse en enemy counterattack. 

Their composition and numericel strength depend on 
the character of an objective to be captured (des- 
troyed). 

A tank (motorised infantry) battalion, while separated 
from the main forces, can operste together with « 
tactical invasion (amphibious) force. It can be supported 
by eircralt. The organisation of close cooperation bet- 
ween them is of primary importance. If is necessary for 
the Bn CO, therefore, to know the place of actions end 
missions of ae tactical invasion (amphibious) force. 
neighbouring subunits, aviation, the order of maint in- 
ing Communication between them. end identification 
signals. The grester pert of these data is given by the 
senior commander in his operation order. Other ques- 
tions of cooperation ere solved by the Bn CO on the 
spot, in the eres of combe?t actions. 

Let ws analyse the actions of « tank battalion, as a5 
advance detachment, while seperated from the main 
forces. 

During exercises the Ist Tk Bn, acting within the first 
echelon, destroyed “enemy” subunits east of Sokolovo 
and started pursuing withdrawing groups. The Br CO 
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wat assigned a new combat mission: to move, a5 an ac- 
vance detachment, in the direction of Sokolovo and 
‘orisovke and to seize by 1700 hrs the line: Heign’ 
181.3-Height 166.1 and hold # fill the arrival of 
the main forces. The battalion was reinforced by an 
artillery battalion, AA battery end stepper platoon 

The combat mission was to be carried out indepen- 
dently while separated from the main forces. Teking 
into account the distance to the line to be seized, the 
battalion hed to move to it at a mazimum speed. Other- 
wise, the “enemy” not only could consolidate the ad- 
vantageous line of heghts 193.7 and 191.3 by with- 
drawine subunits but also bring up his reserves. There- 
fore, the Bn CO solved all the questions of the orge- 
nisation of @ battle on the move. Having quickly spe- 
ciled the mission, he assessed the situation, fook the 
decision and et 1930 hrs assigned combat missions to 
the subunits. 

He detailed the 2nd Tk Coy into en advance pert, 
and ordered it to move slong the rovie of Sokolovo- 
thed-Height 166.1 and prevent the penetration of 
the reconneissence end small teams and subunits of 
the “enemy” to the battalion's main forces. By 1630 hrs 
it was to reach Height 191.3, secure the deployment 
and commitment to ection of the battalion's main forces 
and turther capture Height 166!. 

He ordered the Ird Tk Coy to seize Height 181.3 by 
1700 hrs and the 'st Tk Coy — Borisovke 

The events developed a1 follows. 

The advance perty, moving in the given direction, 
wes pounded by “enemy” aircralt in the area of the 





thed and lost two tanks. The commander of the petro! 
vehicle sent out from the edvence party, reported thet 
the “enemy” hed biown up the bridge ecross Bystry 
Spring, there were no roundabout ways. 

At the Bn CO's order the 2nd Tk Coy changed the 
route and sterted moving in the direction of the cross- 
roeds, Height 193.7, Borisovke. On the approaches to 
the cross-roeds the company knocked off small cover- 
ing subunits end reached Height 193.7 where it was met 
by heavy fire from the “enemy” consolidated on that 
height by the forces of approximately « reinforced 
compeny. An atiempi by an sdvence perty to etteck 
the height on the move was unsuccessiul and fire com- 
bat flared up. 

The commander of the recce patrol reported that, 
from his observation point on the edge of the Krugleye 
Crove, he detected in the eres of Height 181.3 « co- 
lumn of “enemy” APCs, tenks and artillery. 

The Br CO came to the conclusion et an “enemy” 
security on the march wes approaching Height 181.3. 
its advance guard could possibly reach the line: Height 
193.7-Height 191.3 in 15-2 hours. He decided, first 
of all, to destroy the “enemy” on Height 193.7 to dep- 
rive him of an edvantegeous line for orgenising the 
defence. Further on he decided to rout his arriving 
reserves with blows to the fMlenk end reer. To this end 
he ordered the ‘st and and Tk Coys to ennihilete the 
enemy on Height 193.7 and seize the height. Al the 
tame time the commender of the recce petro! reported 
that security on the march subunits of the “enemy” en- 
tered Borisovke and were consolideting on its eastern 





outskirts. The advance guerd’s main forces reached 
Height 181.3 and began to deploy into « prebattle 
formation. 

Having assessed the situation, the Bn CO took the 
decision: the edvence party was to hold the line oc- 
cupied by it to prevent the “enemy's” breakthrough in 
the direction: Height 181.3-Height 193.7, the advance 
detaechment's mein forces from the line: barrow +5- 
south-western edge of Oveinaye Grove were to deal 
@ blow in the direction of Ovainaye Grove-Height 
181.3, rout the “enemy” advance guard and continue 
to carry out the assigned mission. 

As a result of the simultaneous blow from the front 
and flank, the “enemy” suffered great loses and hed 
to start a withdrawal. Pursuing him, the battalion's sub- 
units captured the mentiorec line and held it fill the 
arrival of the unit's main forces 

Thus, the initiative and bold actions of the com- 
mander and the entire battalion's personnel made i! 
possible for the advance detachment to carry out suc- 
cessfully the assigned mission while seperated from 
the unit's main forces. 

The experience of field exercises proves thet in « 
modern offensive battle, cheracteristed by high me- 
noeuvrability, a drastically and often changing situe- 
tion and wide spatial scope, independent actions of 
tank and motorised infantry subunits on IFVs, while se- 
perated from the main forces, will find the most wide 
application. 
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AIR FORCES: 


LOW-ALTITUDE BOMBING TACTICS DISCUSSED 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No ll, Nov 79 pp 20-21 


[Article by Lt Col V. Korenkov, Military Pilot lst Class: 


Complicated Maneuver" | 


[Text } 


Aerial tectics, when dealing with 
targets on the battlefield end in 
the immediate rear, has slways ri- 
veted§ specialists’ attention. Thus, 
greet tosses suffered by the US 
eviction from AA fire in the dirty 
wer it hed unleashed in the South- 
east Acie posed the problem of de- 
velopig new methods for over- 
comine; deeply echeloned active 
air defence and for operating at 
minimum flight altitudes. 

Low-altitude bombing with « 
vertical mensec-re uted by fighters, 
fighter-bonbers ead bomber air- 


croft is known as «@ toss attack 
(Fig. 1). 
In this etfeck an aircraft app- 


roechet the terget ef @ minimum e!- 
trtude Severe! kilometres from the 
terget it begins to climb. Bombs ere 
released as the aircraft reaches the 
prese! pitchup engle of up to 
ninety degrees. The bombs fly under 
ther own momentum on the escend- 
ing trajectory and then, as their 
transitional velocity decreases, they 
begin to drop. After bomb release 
the aercralt mekes e@ hall-loop, 


and flies downward in the direction 
opposite to the target run. 

Another version of the seme 
method, en —s—s overr-the-shoulder 
bombing, ie when bombs are 
dropped from the eircraft’ in the 
inverted position (Fig 2) is usually 
uted when ettecking tergets with 
strong eir support. As distinct from 
the previous method this one enw. 
sages bombing on the ascending 
flight path at the moment when the 
aircralt starts turning upside down 
but has noi yet reached the top of 
the loop. 

According to foreio-. military 
specialists over-fhe- shoulder bomb. 
ing is more advantageous compere - 
to « toss etteck because the former 
sliows @ pilot to start manoeuvring 
just at the moment he hes epp- 
roeched the terqe! This enebles « 
flying crew to identity the terget 
unmistekebly end to approach it 
without any  @unliery reference 
points which may be lecking in the 
site in quettion Naturally, el! this 
contributes to bombing e@ccuracy. 
Moreover, this method mekes it 
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possible to attack both stationery 
end moving targets from different 
directions. 

The attack following @ chandelle 
is considered an effective method 
for gaining high eccuracy in low- 
el‘itude bombing. [nm these circum- 
stences it is launched immediately 
alter an aircrait or o flight has cross- 
ed the line upon the target beam. 
As this takes place. each following 
arccalt, before going into dive, 
turns at @ lerger angle than # is 
done by the preceding piene. The 
lateral distance of the manoeuvre 
intial point is calculated with due 
consideration for two turning redii. 
To teke the enemy air defence by 
surorise, pilots can deliver an stteck 
later than usual, i @. when flying 
in the reverse direction ater they 
heve crossed the line upon the ter- 
oe! beam. in this case the me- 
noeuvre’s initial pont is transferred 
beyond the target and every wing- 
men sterts entering a« chendelle 
when in @ straight flight with the 
elapse of the preset period. Since 
different plenes may teke different 












































amounts of time to perform « chen- 


delle before diving, they leunch 
en e*teck in turn in @ fen-like men- 
ner from @ sector of 180-270 degrees 
relative fo the run-in heading. 

However, foreign experts are of 
the opinion thet using this method 
@ pilot is more likely to lose visual 
contact with the terget (efter his 
crossing the line upon the terget 
been) Low altitude bombing can 
be carried out when in @ horizontal 
flight end also during flet and steep 
gliding or diving Thus, these bomb- 
ing methods were widely used by 
@e American multi-mitsion tactical 
fyhters in the eggretsive war in 
vietnam. Americen pilots practised 
we-eititude bombing during hori- 
genta! flights with the use of re- 
terded (antiskip) bombs They de 
termined in advence the distance 
between the projection of the bomb- 
releete point and the terget for 
He eppropriste ground tpeed and 
tight altitude taking into account the 
type of emmun! on. 

Alter the target had been de 
tected, the pilot approeched the 
check point, presied the bomb. 
releate button until the computer 
qeve a tignal of execution High 
bombing accuracy wat acheved by 
wrictly edhering to preset flight 
conditions and preventing the yaw- 
ing and banking of the sircreff. 
Since aircraft stability wes elways 
alected by the near-eert disturb- 
od flows, thit inevitably reduced 


low-altitude operstions because of 


wider direct cover. Flying in close 
farnetion mede it difficult for the 
e@rcratt to perform an effactive ant- 
fea manoeuvre Therefore, to avoid 
Pe tone of heavy AA fire, they 
wtwelly finished the etteck af an a!- 
‘tude beyond § the effective fire 
ranqe 

All the eircralt of « flight were 
henslerred wmultaneoutly from the 
enroute flight altitude to « down- 
werd flight in order to releate 
bombs in salvo. Bul according to 
le gn press reports conventional 
bombing eccurecy acquired, for im- 
Hance, trom en altitude of 2500 m 
br oved to be insufficient (because of 
©” excessive slant range) 

Trying to escape the tone of AA 
eiillery fire ercratt found them- 
selves under rocket fire American 
specialists calculations terstily thet 
to ensure the delivery of « bomb 
ttrike, @ considerable number of 
evrcralt is recessery. Prectice shows 
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thet since direct-support fighter 
planes (escorting, blocking and co- 
vering) do not participate directly 
in target destruction, the results of 
@ sortie may sometime: fail to make 
up for all the spendings. Thus, in 
Vietnam in order to avoid Waste of 
eflort, medium- and high-e!! tude 
bombing wes cerried out only by 
the 8-52 eircralt of the US strategic 
aviation. 


According to the experience of 
the pest locel wart, conventions! 
aerial bombs proved to be the most 


targets on the bettleleld 
the end of the wear in 
Vietnam the Shrike type rocket 
projectiles with @ passive gquidence 
uted by 


high quidence eccurecy. But when 
using such projectiles @ pilot hes 
to maintain @ steady flight for @ sub- 
stantial period during his terget 
run. | @ to fly without manoeuvring. 
As @ result, an aircraft fying through 
the fire rone without protecting it- 
sell with entiflek or antimissie me- 
noeuvre becomes much more vulne- 
rable in addition, to use guided 
bombs, e@ pilot must constantly 
heep the terget within sight which 
would restrict the variety of bomb 
loading methods. 





Taking into account the sforeseid, 
it should be stressed that the 
further improvement of the old 
methods of bomb release occupies 
an important place in counteract- 
ing the new air defence means of 
the enemy. Thus, in order to break 
through « powerful and dense de- 
fence system or to deliver « bomb 
strike with losses within the accept- 
ed limits, modern avietion widely 
uses electronic countermeasures and 
in some countries new eircrait am- 
munition of the eir-to-ground type 
is developed to be lired at « long 
range and with high eccuracy. 
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NAVAL FORCES: 


NAVIGATION SAFETY TRAINING DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Now 79 pp 22-23 


[Article by Capt list Rank V. Baranov: 
{Text ] 


sale, accident-free cruise and perlect operation 

of shipboard equipment testifies to seamen's 
high training stendard, their professionalism and see- 
manship. Paying much attention to toe problem of safle 
navigation Soviet nmevel specialists heve eleborated « 
streamlined system of organisations! and technicel 
meeturet 

Eech division of auxiliary warships is provided with 
en ennual plan envisaging the following operations: 
manviecturer’s and dock tests, restoring of engine ser- 
vice life, rovtine inspections of instruments and com- 
munication facilities end testing of the thip systems 
end mechanisms. Division officers carry out regular 
equipment checks end see to it thet the ships crews 
keep their working pleces in order when dealing with 
questions on the curriculum end scheduled inspections 
end also before setting se! 

Al the beginning of each training period special 
examination boards check whether petty officers and 
seamen sre able to attend the working pieces ats gned 
to them and fo keep watch both when lying af anchor 
end at see Officers teke ther exams to be allowed 
to contro! ships. eng neering depertments, radio ste- 
tions end to on in these circumstencet peremount im- 
perience is attached to their eb lity to manceuvre in 
edverse conditions (for instance, when running into 
@ gele, etc). Every three month: the crewmen of the 
mein contro! room of the nevigeting bridge ere checked 
for thel ability to operete in nerrow wetert, under 
low-visibility conditions, etc The examiners elso de- 
vote considerable attention tc the command personnels 
knowledge of initructions concerning regimes of ne- 
vi, “ion, perticulerly of the International Collition Re- 
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qgvuletions, and the safety regulations for freight hendi- 
ing and transportation, including the necessary prece- 
utions egeinst water contamination. 

Commanding officers and ther executives usually 
prectise ship henrdling at «4 training range equipped 
with anchorage buoys and ship's side panels fo simu- 
late floating landing steges or ships riding at enchor. 
Supervised by experienced tutors the trainees consider 
oll the external factors which may aflect mooring or 
some other menoeuvre. Teking into account direction 
end velocity of the wind end visibility conditions, cur- 
rent toeed, ite of the water sree and roedsiess 
depth the trainees calculate the mooring course and 
speed ond select slong-shore features according to 
drop beering or besring af which the ship stops mov- 
ing under its own momentum when epprosching the 
“berth” or teking « “daemeged” ship in tow. Each time 
@ querterly check plotting is carried out end also during 
navigetor’s days the COs and their executives improve 
ther naevigetione! skills in traming rooms. 

Before setting out for see pre-cruite training sess:on 
tekes place At the end of this training period the 
semor commenders check the crewmen’: readiness for 
@ cruise. When of high tees underway watch is superwis- 
ed by the ship's commend perionne!l Alter « cruise the 
actions of every crew member it enelysed af 4 critique 

Here is en instance illustrating how @ pre-cruise train- 
ing tettion is orgenised in one eusiliary ship division. 
One or two days before the cruise the CO and one of 
the nevigetors, the chief engineer and the radio officer 
receive the eppropriate instructions in the pre-cruite 
training room. The division commander heers the CO's 
decision to cruise, mekes the recessary amendments 








in and approves the cruise schedule. Then the crew's 
reediness to perform their duties when en-route 
checked. 

During « tectical briefing different variants of naw- 
gation by the intended route is rehearsed. The instruc- 
tor of the training essembly introduces various narret)- 
vet elaborated for this purpose and uses «4 specie! 
simulator. The training ends in «4 critique. Entries are 
then made in the log book to register the command 
personnel’s readiness for the forthcoming cruise. 

The ship's reediness for « cruise and the prepered- 
nets of its personnel is checked either by the division 
specialist or by the higher headquerters of auxiliary 
ships (depending on the cruising range) end, fina''y. 
the check list form is filled in. This form reflects 
the actual combat readiness of the ship's personne! 
and equipment indicating the ship's manning level and 
stores available (including fuel, fresh water, provisions, 
stenderd demage-contro! tools and spere parts), te 
ship's papers provided, terms of navigational aids de 
magnetisetion and of deriving corrections fer instru. 
ment errors, the ship's menoeuvring properties end 
amendments in communication papers. it also includes 
Gate concerning aveileble navigational charts and gu- 
dei to navigation. prefiminery courte plotting, opera'- 
ing condition of the towing and anchor gear end crew's 
skills in damace control. This check list serves as the ba- 
we document indispensable to e cruise 

In addition, competent specialists execute very cose 
contro! over the fire- end esplosion-preve ' co” 
mestures teken by the ship's crew and check their Lrow- 
ledge of instructions for preventing emergency ‘ve 
tions and traumatiom. Ewery year the navigation safety 
inspection office checks ships’ working order ars 
crows’ knowledge of diving end deep-water works 
regulations. 
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Pariiculer attention is payed to the decisive role 
which may be played by well-informed personne! in 
preventing occidents ef see. Therefore, ships’ crews 
ere reguierly briefed on the ceuses of various emer- 
gencies and ship damege Such informetion is usually 
entered by the mariners in their note-books. 

Statistics show thet see eccidents ere lergely ceus- 
ed by the violetion of operating instructions, devetion 
from the requirements prescribed by the appropriste 
documents and also by the leilure to observe recom- 
mended practice 

Selety of see navigation lergely depends on the pro- 
fessional skill of the COs end their executives. There- 
fore, in addition to training lessons. briefings and group 
exercises the divisions of suniliery ships perform de- 
monstrations for the command personne! to master the 
technique of such operations as demege control, moor- 
ing, towing and navigating in narrow waters in low- 
visibility conditions 

Party end Komsomol organisetions of the Navy are 
of paremount importance in mobilising the effort of 
the nevel personnel to achieve nevigation safety. Af 
thew meetings officers and ratings discuss measures 
aimed at gaining high professions! skills. The navel 
teaching steff regularly report Party bureaus on their 
work. To further reise the activity of the navel person- 
nel, Communists and Komsomol members organise mass 
competitions im seamenship, hold telks devoted to 
technology end quizzes on neva! ert 

Political bodes of the auailiery navel force help 
COs to organise socralist emulation movement, to im- 
prove the training standard and professional skill of 
the officers end ratings and to spread the experience 
of advenced collectiwes. Newal publications and wall 
newspapers prove useful here as well Editors of such 
publications regulerly attend methodologceal conferen- 
ces held by political departments 

The personne! of the euniliary neve! force spere no 
efforts to prowde en edequete metera! support for 
werthips plying the sees end oceans. They direct 
the: efforts at enhancing thew proficiency in seamen- 
thip end polishing up their professionel skills. 
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INFANTRY COMBAT VEHICLE DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 24-26 


[Article by Engr-Col D. Ryazantsev: 


[Text } 


purpose of the ermoured intentry fighting ve 

is to increase the infantry’s mobility and 
power, to provide protection from bullets and 
splinters and to lower the effect of nuclear wee 


The IFV is equipped with « gun, « 7.62 mm machine 
qun twinned with the letter and an antitenk quided 
launcher. The fect thet the IFV is now equipped 
antitenk guided missile launcher gives if « bet- 
in fighting terks. The gun is provided with 
facilities and @ loading mechanism to ensure 
rete of fire. 

men inside the FV are protected ageinst the 
the wave and penetrating rediation 
from the ute of nuclear ammunition, egenst 
ew end bacteriological weapons and against 
redioective dust) when | passes through contemineted 
ground. The vehicle is provided with « smoke genera 
tor for putting up « tmoke screen 

«th effective fire 


att 


by 


i} 


fighting 


The webvcle con be carried in « cargo plane. It is 
capeb'e of negotieting weter berriers #1 en amphibious 
vehicle Wt is propelled io water by « coterpiller drive 

The complement! of the [FY consist: of the crew (IFV 
commender, driver-mechenic, gunleyer operstor) end e 
landing perty (@ motorised infantry section). The lend- 
ing perty can conduct emed tubmechine end mach re 
gun fire through specie! embrasures 

Characteristics: Type of vehicle — track, ermoured, 
emphibious; mess — about 13 tons: specific ground pres- 
sure — 06 kgf/cm’; engire power — 300 hp; length— 
6.7 m width — 294 m height (to top of turret) — 
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1.92 m; mezimum speed on lend — 65 km/h, in water— 
at least 7 km bh. 

Megotistion of obstacles Up- and down-grades — 
up to 35 degrees; width of ditch — 25m: hecg 
of wall — 0.7 m; angle of entry into water — 25 de 
grees; engie of exit from water — '5 degrees. 

The IFY consists of ar: armoured hull and turret, erme- 
ment, loeding mecheusm, power plent, power ‘rors. 
mission, runmng gee, vectrice! equipment, comm >- 
cation meens, and specie! equipment. in addition to ths, 
the webicle cerres « set of spares, tools end ecceisores. 

The 'FV hes four compartments driving, eng: re. 
fighting end lending perty compartments 

Driving compartment. The driving compartment is 
loteted in the forward pert of the bull on the left 
On the right it is sepereted by « bulkhead from toe 
engine compertment end on the left by the armoured 
vide of the wehicle. The seats of the driver-mecher ¢ 
and commender ere located in it Bags with the inter. 
phone heedsets ere stteched to the becks of the sents. 
The central instrument pene! is arranged before tre 
Griver-mechewc The hatches ere directly ower the seers 
of the driver-mechenic and the commander. The + t.07 
devices of the driver-mechenic and commender ore 
dvrectly before the seats The compartment is eau pred 
with contrcls for operating the IFV on land end in wea- 
ter. tf also houses the redio station and power supp! 
whit for the redio station end for the night viti-> de- 
vee 

Engine compertment. The engine compartment is io 
cated in the forward part of the hull on the nght wide 
it sepereted trom the ariving compartment with «@ 
heet-and sound insulating bulkhead It houses the power 
plent and power transmission unvts 
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The plert 1s « sia-cylinder four-stroke liquid-cooled 
ese engine 

The power transmistion unit is mounted in the fo-- 
werd pert of the vesicle on the right. The unit compri- 
set the master clu’ch, gear bos, two planetary steering 
geert, two final crive urrtt, stopping brakes, iubricetng 
system and control linkage The mesier clutch, geer 
bor end pleretery steering geert sve housed in «@ Com- 
mon cate end are rigidly connected to the engine to 
form « power unit mounted on three supports: on two 
lugs in front end on « rubber support in the reer, An 
oi! tank is fitted to the right of the engine. The engine 
compertment houses the cooling system (eector with 
redietors), sir cleaner, units of the fuel system, compres- 
sor with weter Greinege pump end « fore weter drei- 
nage pump with an electric drive 


The running geer consists of « track assembly and 
tutpension designed for motion both on lend end on 
weter 


An independent torsionel sutpent.on is designed for 
absorb ng shocks during crots-country movement. 

The fighting compartment is arranged in the middle 
pert of the hull. It houses the armament of the IFV. 
The gun end machine-gun twinned witn it ere instell- 
od in the turret. A brecket is fitted to the gun berrel 
which serves et @ launching device for the guided 
entitenk missile 


A loading mechanism hes been instalied in the fight- 
ing compartment to house the emmuni‘ion end to loed 
the gun 


The eiming of the gun, the machine gun twinned with 
i end guided antitank missile is executed with the help 
of « periscopic tight end en electric drive for laying 
in the werticel end horizontal planes. The gun cen siso 
be loaded end led by hand 


“he gun it designed to destroy emoured targets of 
the enemy, end hit fire weapons end menpower under 
vever, The machine gun it intended for firing af enemy 
menpower end reviraliting non ermoured te-gets end 
weapon emp ecements 


The entitenk guided miutle complies 1 a pote’ wee 
pon for destroying mobile and stationary ermoured 
targets. 1 consists of @ launching dev ce, guided mis- 
tile end contro! epparatus 


The IFV is fitted with dey end night vision dewices 
for observation of the grownd and for control of the 
vehicle in conditions in which oneniston is difficu’! 
Thus, the TYNO-2 device is designed to obterwe the 
roed end ground in darkness 
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For instance, when the vehicle crosses « weter ber- 
rier tha medium TNPO-170 device of the driver-meche- 
nic is repleced with the TNP-3506 instrument. 

The GPK-S9 directional gyro is intended for the ope- 
ration of the webicle on « set course in conditions 
when orieniahon is difficult. 

The 'FV is equipped with « radio station for external 
communication end en intercommunicetion system for 


The IFV is fitted with « system of protection egeins! 


pressure = the inhabited compertments and filtration of 
elr delivered to them. A-mour greetly weakens the per- 
nicious effect of penetrating redistion. 


The protective system is actveted sutomaticelly 
trough « rediclogicel and chemical reconnaissance 
instrument it can elto be ectueted by hend by pressing 
the corresponding button on the centre! contro! pane! of 


the engine, compressed sir-end-liquid cleaning of vi- 
sion devices of the driver-mechenic end commender, 
ectuetion of the contro! linkage opersting the weve 
querd, alr inteke pipe end dust remove! valve, of the 
duplicating preumetic stopping brake linkege end the 
element for disengaging the master clutch. 


The tyttem also comprises @ Compressor with # drive, 
compressed air cylinder, control epperetus, filters. 








mesturing imtruments, control lirkege, pipelines and 
frttongs. 

Thus, the FV effectively combires the bes! festures 
of the armoured personnel carrier and tenk thet heve 
Gelermined the cherecteristics of this type of eaquip- 
mert in the Lend Forces. 
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INFANTRY COMBAT VEHICLE: 


OPERATION, MAINTENANCE 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 26-27 


[Article by Engr-Col I. Dmitriyev: 
Fighting Vehicles") 


[Text } 


y Cee en 3 oe ate oe ee oe 
it is necessary to cerry out definite maintenance 
procedures at regular intervals. 

The webicle is inspected every fime # leaves the 
perk, velore action end during brief halts on the merc’. 
Wt tekes 15-20 minutes to check the condition of the 
vehicle end to fill up the fuel tenks 

Deily meintenence is carried out a8 toon at the ve 
ticle returns to the perk or efter bettle, regerdien: c! 
the distence (mileage) | hes cowered. If tekes from 
two aod « hell to three hours to carry ovt all the oro- 
cedures provided in the instructions on dely mente 
nence 

Maintenance No. | takes from five end « hell to sie 
hours. Its procedures ere carried out every 2,400.2 509 
kilometres Maentenence No 2 tekes from seven and « 
hell to eight hours. it is carried out every 4800.5 90) 
* ometrer 

in prepering the IFV for the march the crew irsoects 
#, peying specie! effention to filing the cooling system 
with liquid cooler, ol, dese! fuel and air. 1 @ coolrg 
tyttem with @ totel cepacity of SO litres ic filled « 
liquid coolant (water with « three-component additi-~) 
its level should be 65 mm below the top edge of *e 
filler neck. The driver-mechanic should edjust bis tee’ 
prepere the vision devices and the eng ne for startine 
Alter this he should tert the engine end warm if up 

The engine is considered to be edequetely warm end 
ready tor operetion of el! soweds when the temoe + 
ture of the liquid coolent end tubriceting oj! reecher 
+5s°C. 

When the engire it idling of when the vehicle « 
moving the driver-mechenic shovid wetch the reed ngs 
of the instruments The minimum speed of the eng e 
crenkshelt should be 990 rpm, ferme! operet one! 
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speed — 1800-2400 rpm end mazimum speed —- 
2.600 rpm. 

Prolonged idling of engire when coolent tempere- 
ture is below +465°C. and operation of the engine e 
*@ speed below 700 *pm ere not recommended. The fi 
quid coolant should be meintsined af « maximum of 
80-100°C and @ minimum of 70°C end the lubricating 
oll—at « tempersture of + 55°C. The IFV can mowe with 
the tempersture of the coolert rising to 125°C, but not 
for periods exceeding 10 minutes Before the engine is 
stopped the tempereture showld not exceed JOC. 
However, if the embent tempereture « more then 
+3O°C, 1 can be stopped, even if the tempersture of 
the coolent is 90°C. 

To ensure trouble-free operetion of the engine the 
eo pressure in the lubricating system should be mein- 
tained af 6105 kolicm’. the tempersture of the ofl 
being 80-100°C end engine speed 2,200 rpm. At idling 
tpeed the o! pressure should not be eliowed to drop 
below 2 koi cm’. The of pressure in the gear box 
should be meinteined within the range of 1.5. 
3.5 kol/cm’ 

The FV «© @ reliable vehicle in operation However, 
it should be borne in mind thet the IFV can effect « 
croming of « water barrier only the current does nol 
exceed 12 m/sec and 1 weve height is not more then 
0.25 m. if there are breskdowns, and in the event of 
lack of fenders of directive devices, the speed on the 
weter may drop to 3-4 bm bh. 

The success of the crossing depends on how the ve- 
hicle het been prepered for 4. Before the mivtion the 
crew should check the evailebility of hetch covers and 
plugs for the hull, The driver-mechemec should replece 
the medium TNPO-170 device with the TNP.3508 peris. 
cope. it is alto essential to check the functioning of the 








velves thet sefcgquerc the engene agent the penetration 
of water, the functioning of the wevequerd end air in- 
take cipe hoisting mechanisms. If is necessary fo check 
and sometimes even to clean the ejector weter drain 
velve and the engine cooling sysiem water discharge 
velve 

The crew should also check to tee whether the 
weter discharge velves of the bilge pumps ere clean 
end function reliably. Crew members should examine 
whether the outlet heich of the heater boiler closes re 
liab!y. end whether the indiv dus! wesepon embretures 
function well. The eye of every wire should be fixed 
onte the forwerd towing hooks The wires ere housed 
in the bull, wheres: the buoy is tied to the forward 
right-hand eve boll on the turret by « rope wound onto 
* 

As the vehicle is about to enter the water the crew 
should lift the wevequerd end the eir inteke pipe, cut 
in the “Plev” (Afloat) switch on the central panel (the 
engine working sf « speed of 1,100 rpm), cul in the 
forwerd end reer dreinege pumps end close the velves 
of the wir intake blower 

To proceed on water with the landing perty sboerd, 
the wevequerd being in the reised position, the driver- 
mechenic should engage third geer, and without the 
landing certy—second gear. The speed of motion is 
requisted by the engine crenkshalt speed, which should 
be mainte red et 1500-2 409 -pm. 

if the engine suddenly chops while the IFV is afloat, 
the engine safety valves will be eutomaticelly ectivet- 
ed The crew should remember thet they cen be opened 
only after the engine het been restarted. 
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if the engine hes stopped, # should not be spinned 
without deliwery of vel. No more ther one sttempl 
should be mede to restart the engine with delivery of 
fuel. 

tf the webicle is uneble to make progress the crew 
ebendons it through the operetor’s hatch, end the lend- 
ing perty — through the escape heiches. Upon exit the 
hetches must be closed Wf the lending party ‘es to 
abondon the IFV while it is efloet, the escape hetches 
ere opened, the men climbing into the water af the 
reer to avoid being injured by the trecks. 

As toon at the IFV gets onto the benk the crew ic- 
wert the weveguerd and the sir inteke pipe and opens: 
the velve te remove dust from dust collector of the air 
cles. o. Hf this is not done the air cleaner will soon be- 
cone clogged. 

During operation engine lubriceting cll is to be 
changed during meintenence Nos. | and 2 and oil fil- 
ters flushed. At the seme time the off lewel in the trect 
rollers and front idlers should be checked and, # ne 
cestery, more should be edded. 

Oil in the power transmission units is refilled during 
maintenance No 2. 

Every 1,200-1,300 kilometres and during every main- 
tenance work the tightness of the track wedge nuts must 
be checked end the track tension edjusted. Wf the trectk 
tension is correct the sleckness will not exceed 6-8 mm. 

The observance of these end other instructions go- 
verning the operetion end maintenance of IFVs will en- 
ture long periods of trouble-free service. 
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Today and Tomorrow") 


[Text] 


 aviehon rapidly develop- 

ing, the reed for serodromes 
with tereoff and landing facilities 
for both contemporary end future 
flying vehicles is constantly grow- 
Ing. Therefore, specialists in many 
countries ere tackling the problem 
of constructing durable pevements 
for runways and taxiweys. 

Foreign engineers believe thet 
serotpece § syttems capeble of in- 
dependently entering @ near-earth 
orbit, operating in upper atmotphe 
ric leyers and subsequently lending 
lhe conventions! arplenes # |! ap- 
peer in the nee future. 

There were reports in the press 
that ferrying to orbit of 13.18 Hf pay- 
load will require @ winged vehicle 
with @ tekeoll weight of 450-500 #, 
wheress ith tekeoll and ‘ending on 
e given serodrome wl call for « 
runway pevement capebie of with. 
standing « load 2-25 times enceed- 
ing the teteoll weg! of present. 
dey heevy erplenes, whch comes 
to shout 200 tf According to the 
US “Air force Magerine,” lending 
of « “Shuttle” type mecetho wil! 





Besed on Soviet end 
reports 


fore gn press 


require @ runway 4,500 m long and 
90 m wide. in the future, construc. 
tion of similer runways for heavy 
airplanes it anticipsted 

On the other bend, « discutsion 
is going on whether oF not the 
ezisting paeverents could enture 
tekeoll for such vehicles Uf it not 
en idie question indeed Whe ere 
the prospects here! 

There ore two trends in sero 
drome construction for the next 
two decedes, which can be judged 
by recent petents 

First, construction of one-leyer 
prestressed reniorced concrete pe- 
vements «ill evdentiy continue 
Second, so-called mull leyer peve 
ments will be widely adopted. Spe- 
colette belewe thal fete peve- 


ments could be mede © various 
combinations end trom dilierent mea- 
tervals. 


Aerodrome pavements of precast 
reinforced concrete siebs heve thew 
edvantages end shortcomings the 
latter being: «@ great cumber of 
seems (joints) Delween the slabs. 
currently weed joints cennol ensure 
adequate transier of loads from one 
lab to the other; difficulties in full- 
ttrength fitting of slabs on the 
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“Aerodromes 


foundation, which impairs the cu ality 
of pevements end reduces thew ser. 
wice bile. 

These shortcomings cen be lar- 
oely cvercome by orgeniting the 
production of composite precast. 
monolithic peverments. To this end, 
the upper leyer of ngid pavements 
could be lectory-mede end subse- 
quently tremsported to the sero. 
drome construction site to be leid 
on @ low-strength cement concrete 
layer 

Mendecturing prestressed mono- 
| thc peverments is closely etsociet- 
ed with the methods of compressing 
them According to specielists in @ 
number of countries, there ere three 
prrcepel compression methods to- 
dey pressing reinforcement on siops 
prior to concreting, pretwng rein- 
forcement on set concrete; wie of 
special power devices (reniorce- 
ment free method) 

At present, specialists’ attention 
it focussed on perements compress. 
ed by the letter method secifice!ly 
with the wie of hydraulic jecks or 
wedges pleced in so-called active 
seams 

Of contiderable interest is a de 
vice wuting the chemicel energy of 





expansion of certain gredes cl ce 
ment to presiress concrete. Such 
gredes sre called prestressing onc 
the structures mede from them eae 
termed sell-stressing. 

Specielists ere of the opimon thet 
the above mentioned ditedvanteves 
encountered in interconnecting the 
slabs wil be shortly owercome 
Meenwhie, research in manulectur- 
ing the most dus 'e pavements for 
modern runweys it going on. 
Scientists heve errived af the con- 
clusion that for heavy loeds # 
expedient to use compowte pave 
ments meade from preces! slebs, in- 
cluding prestressed ones, in various 
combinations with other types of 
pevements. 

Specialists’ attention is being in- 
cressingl; drawn by precast-mono- 
lithic cement concrete pevements 
They may be mede with an elastc 
interlayer or through the rigid fes- 
tening of each layer. in the former 
cate the upper leyer steams ere 
offeet by hell the sleb relative to 
tye lower layer seams, thus adding 
to the strength of the corner and 
edge sectors of the upper leyer 
slabs. 

Specialists in @ number of coun- 
tries favour the idea of constructing 
runway pevements of rigidly con. 
nected leyers. in this cate thin 
high-strength reinforced concrete 
precest slebs ere pleced on « newly- 
leid lower monolithic concrete layer 
of low-strength cement. 

Placing herd slabs in @ coment 
concrete paste before if sets, with- 
out edditions! operations, a!iows 
svtomation to be uted on « larger 
scale and reinforced concrete aric- 
les menulecturing enterprises to be 
uted more edventageously. 
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it is also noteworthy thet 2 com- 
posite structure for runway construc: 
fion may be menulectu-esd with an 
interme’ ste cementing ‘syer bet 
ween the slabs, which will make 
possible to use large size siore ma. 
terials ir. the lower monontine layer 
This method cuts down cement ex- 
penditure, thus making the struc- 
ture cheaper to manulecture. 

Placing «@ preflebricated <lab on 
a sufficiently plastic (before herden- 
ing) lower leyer cement concrete 
peste ensures full-strength fitting 
of the structure upper leyer and 
high production retes. 

A schematic diagram of an suto- 
matic vibration-fitting mac*ine has 
recenily been elaborated This mo- 
chine mekes it possible to arrange 
@ composite (precast-monolithic) 
ngid pavement of @ required sec- 
tion with eutometic monitoring of 
its evenness. if also ensures full- 
strength fitting of the upper leyer 
and high production rates through 
the use of modern roed construc- 
tion machines. Long service life of 
@ composite rigid pavement is 
echeved by enhancing the quality 
of the factory-mede upper leyer 

Metal expenditure for such peve- 
ments it lower than for reinforced 
concrete pevements end doe not 
exceed the mete! content in mono- 
lithic concrete structures. If should 
be borne in mind, howewer, that « 
reinforcing metal net in the peve- 
ments voper leyer edds to its 
strength and reliability, which is 
quite essentel in handling heavy 
\oeds. 

Research hes revesled that the 
strength of « composite rigid pe- 
vement is not inferior to thet of « 
monolithic cement concrete peve- 
mer? 
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Economy in constructing compo- 
site pavements is achieved primarily 
owing to the use of cheaper stone 


materials and low-strexgin cement 
for menulecturing the lower lexer. 

Calculstions heave shown thet « 
composite rigid pevement for « 
load of 30 tf is 16 per cent cheaper 
et compered with precast peve- 
ments end 14 per cent cheaper 
than monolithic ones, the economy 
increasing with an increase in the 
thickness 

Other measures emed at improv- 
ing future rumweys ere elto being 
taken. For instance, to provide 
fluting of « required pattern on 
the runway surfece, specialists sug- 
gest that should be trested with 
@ cement glue colloids! paste app- 
hed in the form of separate jets. 
Moreover, positive rewits heve 
recently been obtened in menu- 
facturing electricaily-hested peve- 
ments covered with current-con- 
ducting fabric. 

in conclusion if can be seid thet 
slongside the designers of eir- 
craft equipment, people responsible 
for its sale operstion are seeking 
ways of improving its durability end 
reliability. 
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Offensive" ] 


[Text } 


Combat experience shows that it is impossi- 
ble to carry out an offensive being unable to 
defend onese//. As a rule, the enemy launches 
active combat actions with the purpose of no! 
only frustrating an advance, but also of routing 
the attackers. it is important to assume the de- 
fensive in good time and from advantageous 
positions, to repulse the enemy counterblow 
and > create conditions for pressing home the 
attack. 


During the Great Patriotic War the Soviet 
troops assumed the defensive to repulie the 
enemy counterattacks and to beat off his coun- 
terblows. Frequently it was used for build-up 
of manpower and equipment in the period bet- 
ween two offensive operations or between 
two stages of one operation Sometimes part 
of the advancing troops took up defensive 
positions to prevent the enemy from breaking 
out of the encirclement or to frustrate the 
enemy's attempts to raise the blockede of his 
encircled units. The Soviet troops were often 
forced to repulse fierce counterbiows while 
forcing rivers and alter capturing bridgehead: 
In addition, defensive actions were also carr:- 
ed out to consolidete captured lines and to 
cover flanks. 


On the defensive the Soviet troops acted re- 
solutoly, displaying high activity, striving not 
only to repulse the enemy attack but also to 
wrest the lost initiative from the enemy and 
fo resume the offensive 


"Defense During an 


Operations of the 28th Infantry Corps of the 
60th Army during the Lvov-Sandomir operea- 
tion in July 1944 is of definite interest in this 
respect. Units of the corps assumed the defen- 
sive in order to repulse a tank counterblow 
while the adjoining infantry corps pressed 
home the attack, securing commitment to ac- 
tion of the 3rd Guards Tank Army (see Sketch 
No. 1). 


Frequently defensive positions were token 
up by sufficiently greater forces of attackers 
This took place when the enemy launched 
counterattacks with large forces and hed su- 
periority in aircraft and tanks and carried out 
combat actions on a sufficiently wide frontage. 


As ea rule the defensive actions during an 
edvance were ‘forced actions. Therefore the 
troops often had to take up defensive positions 
and organise them in a very limited time and 
in disadvanta sous terrain conditions. Such de- 
fences naturally were poorly organised with 
engineer works end hed inedequate fire sys- 
tem. Cooperation and troop control were no! 


always efficient. Success in repulsing the enemy 
blow depended to a sufficient degree on the 
staunchness and courage of the fighting men, 
combat skill of the commencers and thew abi- 
lity to effectively manceuwre with manpower 
and eo: pment 


Thus, on the morning of August 21, during 
the Jassy-Kishinev operation (August 


1944) 
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Sketch No. | 


the enemy delivered a powerfii counterblow 
at the troops of the 6th Guards Infantry Corps 
with the force of a tank and an infantry divi- 
sion. Fierce fighting ensued in the zone of the 
20th Guards Infantry Division. The enemy tanks 
were met by artillery. The aviation was deli- 
vering er sirikkee at the concentration of the 
enemy troops in the area of Yermoklia. How- 
ever, the situation in the zone of the 20th Guards 
infantry Division turned out to be difficult. The 
enemy tanks penetrated the defences of the 
infentry subun'ts poorly organised with engi- 
neer works. General M. Sharokhin, Commander 
of the 37th Army, urgently sent his reserve — 
heavy tank and self-propelieo artillery regi- 
ment there. Advance detachments of the 7th 
Mechenised Corps, a mobile group of the 37th 
Army, also took port in repulsing the counier- 
blow. As @ result the enemy sustained heavy 
losses and began to withdraw. The ciliensive 
continued 


4% commender must foresee the wnemy's sbi- 
lity to deliver a powerful counterblow at the 
advancing units. Therefore, | is important to 
cerry out continuous reconna:;sence, to deter- 
mine in advance what manpower and equip- 
ment to use to frustrate the enemy's intentions 
and to press home the attack. To lower the el- 
fect of the surprise enemy counterblows the 
formation commanders frequently consolidated 


the important lines by the forces of the second 
echelon. 

In operations where our Command managed 
fo detect concentrations of the enemy counter- 
attacking groupings end correctly to determine 
the direction and the time of their offensive, 
the Soviet jorces assumed the defensive seve- 
ral days in advance. in such cases it was possi- 
ble fo carry out certain troop redispositions 
with the purpose of creating second echelons, 
more powerlul artillery and antitank reserves 
and mobile obstacle detachments, and to orge- 
nise the occupied ‘ines with engineer works, 
and the fire system. 

The characteristic feature of a number of of- 
fensive operations was thet the forces fre- 
quently assumed the defensive. Usually — this 
took place while destroying the encircled 
eremy groupings when they made repeated 
attempts to break out. During the Korsun- 
Shevchenkovsky operation, for example, the 
337th Infantry Div sion of the 27th Army, during 
a single day on February 9, assumed the of- 
fensive several times, beating off enemy at- 
tempts to break through, and then again re- 
sumed the offensive. 

Battle order of a formation taking the de- 
tensive during the offensive depended on the 
concrete situation and was @ one- or two-eche- 
lon formation. More often than not the second 








echelon comprised the formations which re- 

the enemy counterattacks and counter- 
blows at the beginning of the offensive. in 
these conditions the forces still possessed e 
sufficient number of troops not engeged in the 
fighting. These troops comprised the second 
echelons and reserves. 


A one-echelon combat formation was che- 
racteristic of the defences at the final stage of 
the offensive operations. By that time the se- 
cond echelons were already committed to ac- 
tion, the pert of the reserves spent 
while the advancing formations of the first 
echelon were considerably weakened because 
of the losses sustained in previous fighting. A 
one-echelon battle order was also assumed by 
the formations which carried out combat ac- 
tions for holding and extending bridgeheeds. 
The lack of crossing means and the enemy 
fire resistance made it impossible for the ad- 
vancing troops to simultaneously force a we- 
ter barrier by the entire forces. As 4 rule, a sul- 
ficient quantity of infantry, artillery and tenks 
remained on the friendly bank. 


The combined-arms and antitank reserves 
were not very strong either. For example, cur- 
ing the assault crossing of the Dnieper on Sep- 
tember 26, 1943, the 72nd Guards Iniantry D - 
vision consolidated on the bridgehead having 
only three regiments in the first echelon. The 


Sketch No. 2 
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subunits of the division 
on the bank of the river. In sub- 
fighting for widening the bridgehead 
and beating off enemy counterattacks the bat- 
formation was im one echelon. Such a forma- 
tion made it possible, first of all, to use the 
maximum quantity of fire weapons possessed 
by the units. 

Particular attention was paid to the orgaenise- 
tion of the antitank defence system. Time per- 
mitting, tank-proof localities and antitank strong 
points were definitely organised. Usually the 
situation did not make it possible to cover all! 
tank-threatened directions with mine obstacles. 
Therefore, the creation in formations and units 
of several! mobile obstacle detachments with a 
great stock of mines acquired great impor- 
tence. Serious attention was -aid to restoring 
strong artillery and antitank reserves and to 
drawing the entire artillery for fighting the 
enemy tanks. 

in some operations separate formations and 
units were forced to operate with their front 
being turned down. Thus, the 373rd Infantry 
Division of the 73rd Infaniry Corps in the 
course of the Jassy-Kishinev operation, while 
repulsing enemy atiempts to break out of the 
encirclement in the area of Husi, held defences 
on three directions separated from one ano- 
ther by a distance of up io 20-30 km (see 
Sketch No. 2). tis 1235th Regiment engaged the 
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enemy the crossing on the River Prut with 
its front to the east: the lefi-flank 1237th Regi- 
ment in the area of Husi had its front facing the 
and 1239th Regiment in the area of 
Kurteni with the front to the south-east. Such 


out, delivering blows from different directions 
at the formations operating on the inner front. 


But the corps’ troops did not let the enemy 
pass. 
The combat order of infantry formations 


which assumed the delensive jointly with tank 
formations wes of a special character. For 
example, the 163rd Infantry Division attached 
to the !st Tank Army while repulsing the enemy 
counterblow south of Bogoduknov (on 14-17 
August, 1943), defended only one first posi- 
tion on 4 wide frontage. The second and third 
positions were occupied by the tank brigades 
of the tank corps. If the enemy managed to 
break through the first position, he was unable 
to fight his way through the second and third 
lines because of lack of forces. 

Readiness of the defences was always de- 
termined by readiness of the fire system. When 


taking up the defensive at the beginning of the 
offensive the artillery fire system wes based 
to a considerable extent on the plan of the 
artillery offensive, worked out already during 
the preparations for the operation. The artil- 
lery groups delivered barrage and concentrat- 
ed fire at sectors designated in advence. 
Meanwhile, regimental commanders specitied 
missions to the antitank artillery, tanks, self- 
propelled gun mounts and mortars while sub- 
unit commanders did the same to machine 
guns. Thus, during a brief space of time a zone 
of dense fire was created before the occupied 
delensive line. 


if the troops took the defensive at the conc- 
luding stage of the operation it was organis- 
ed according to the principles used in prepar- 
ing the defensive operations and engagements. 
Such was the case with the 2nd Guards Inian- 
try Division of the 2nd Guards Arriy which was 
assuming the defensive to repulse the enemy 
counterblow in the erea of Shaulyai (autumn 
of 1944). The artillery support groups of in- 
fantry units were assigned secturs of massed 
iwe — road centres and ereas of probable 
enemy concentration to a depth of 8-12 km 
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end eiso separate sectors of concentrated and 
barrage fire. 


As was pointed out, the defensive taken by 
the troops during the offensive was imperfect 
in respect of engineer support. Ground featu- 


res such as houses, stone fences, separate 
trees, accidents of the terrain, shell-holes, 
trenches, eic., were used for cover and camoul- 
lage of mortars, tanks and SPGs. Mobile dete- 
chments of units and formations, often acting 
under the enemy fire were able to organise 
only small mine fields. 


Having assumed the defensive and lacking 
close contact with the enemy, the Soviet for- 
ces organised «4 security zone up to a 6-8 km 
depth. The depth of the security zone was not 
great because of the lack of manpower and 
equipment necessary to carry out effective 
combat actions at a great distance from the 
forward edge. The security zone of the 32nd 
infantry Corps «* the Sth Guards Army on the 
Sendomir bridgehead (the Lvov-Sandomir 
operation of 1944) with a frontege up to 20 km 
was occupied by two reinforced infantry bat- 
talions and three infantry companies. 


The defensive actions of troops during the 
offensive sometimes were of short duration, 
and sometimes much longer. Much depended 
on the correlation of the sides’ forces anc other 
conditions. Thus, on July 15, 1944, during the 
Lvov-Sandomir operai:on, formations of 
the 101st Infantry Corps of the 38th Army re- 
pulsed the counte:biow of two enemy tank 
divisions. Having consolidated on the captured 
lines, infantry formations met the enemy with 
the antitank artillery and antitank rifle fire. The 
tanks that managed ‘to break through the bat- 
tle formations of the infaniry battalions were 
met by @ powerful fire of artillery groups. Hav- 
ing lost up to 50 armoured vehicles the enemy 
withdrew. lhe next day the corps resumed the 
offensive. 


Formations of the 25th Guards Inilantry 
Corps of the 7th Guerds Army on the Boro- 
dayev bridgehead during the assault crossing 
of the Dnieper (see Sketch No. 3) were forced 
to hold defences a considerably greeter t.me 
(from the Ist to the 8th October, 1943). The 
fact that the defen: ve actions were carried out 
over a long period of *me was explained by 
the consicereh'e superiority of the enemy over 








the Soviet troops. Success of the delence and 
subsequent resumption of the offensive <e- 
pended on steunchness and stubbornness of 
the troops, on their timely reinforcement with 
the means of superior commanders. 


In the contemporary period assuming the 
defensive in the course of advence is a parti- 
cularly actual problem. in this respect rich 
experience of the past is of paramount signifi- 
cance. 
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side Tactics"] 


[Text } 


5) uring the Second World War naval gun- 

fire support of ground troops was effec'- 
ed on a large scale in maritime, lake and river 
directions both in offensive and defensive 
operations ins was especialiy important wher 
the forces operating in maritime directions ex- 
perienced insufficient artillery fire. 


Naval artillery possessed a certain tactica! 
superiority over terrestrial artillery owing to 
the fact thet it could move at high speed 
the water erea and occupy fire positions on tne 
flanks and even in the rear of the enemy ma-.- 
lime grouping; it was provided with the grec’ 
ammuration stock availsabie on the ship, and 
had long lirira range, high fire accuracy arc 
great destructive capacity (as far as heavy 
quns were concerned). 


Due to its tactical capability toe naval art,!- 
lery allowed « ground commend having a fice 
(flotilla) under its oporancnal contro! quic’ 
to concentrate cowerful forces ‘or dolverir.> 
ariillery <éttacks at concentrations of enem 
troops, his permanent defensive works anc 
communications and also for neutralising b.. 
artillery and control posts. 


During the Great Patrictic War (1941-45) t= 
Soviet Navy gained aw alth of experience | 
this respeci. As is knov i, the decisive vicic- 
ries in the war were wo” on land. In the ear'v 
period of the war the naval artillery (shipboerd 


“Fighting Shore- 


end coastal) substantially compensated for lack 
of long-range artillery suffered by the Soviet 
forces fighting defensive battles in maritime, 
lake and river directions. 


To support the lend forces with fire, the So- 
viet Command used battleships and cruisers 
armed with 305.'80 mm guns, destroyers, patl- 
rol ships and gunboats. When fighting in river 
and leke directions the troops received fire 
support from monitors, gunboats, floating bat- 
teries and armoured boats carrying 130- 
76.2 mm guns. Use was also made of the ship- 
board rocket artillery. 


The naval artillery began to support the lend 
forces as early as in the beginning of the war. 
The Danube and Pinsk flotillas as well as the 
Northern Fleet were the first to strike blows 
at the enemy ground troops. The river craft de- 
livered fire at concentrations of enemy manpo- 
wer and equipment and at his river crossings. 
In the Polar Regions destroyers and patro! 
ships of the Northern Fleet gave reliable fire 
support to the units of the 14th Army. Since 
local terrain conditions iindered the prompt 
delivery of heavy field guns to the front, wide 
use was made of the shipboard artillery which 
contributed to disrupting the enemy offensive 
and setiing up.stable defences in the Mur- 
mansk direction. 


The navel artillery was a powerlul factor in 
the defence of such seaside cities and naval 
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Centralised control of naval artillery fire 
was first effected in the defence of Tallinn. This 
method was further developed when defend- 
ing Odessa, Sevastopol and ! eningrad. 


Shinboerd artillery proved highly er‘ective 
in the support of landing operations. Thus, on 
September 23, 1941, the Soviet Command land- 
ed a tactical force near Odessa, in the vicinity 
of Grigoryevka. The landing w-+ supported by 
two cruisers and two destroyers which, operat- 
ing at close range, fired hundreds of shells on 
the enemy. This powerful artillery preparation 
lasting 10 minutes stunned the enemy. Meeting 
insufficient resistance, the landing force was 
able quickly to cope with its mission. 

To strengthen the defence of Odessa and 
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The importance of the naval llery in the 
battle near ‘ eningrad could hardly be overesti- 
mated. Nearly ail the artillery of the *2d Ban- 


Supporting the forces of the Leningrad Front, 
which repulsed the enemy onslaught and deli- 
vered counterbattery fire, the artdlery of the 





Baltic Fleet fired a toial of 280.000 shells in the 
period from July 1941 to November 1942. 


In 1943 the Baltic Fleet artiliery concentrated 
its efforts on counterbattery operations. The 
joint ection of the Leningrad Front long-range 
artillery and the naval artillery forced the nazi 
Command to remove artillery positions as far 
as 40 km from the city. 


The river craft's artillery made a weighty 
contribution to the defence of Stalingrad. From 
july 22 to November 1, 1942, the river boats of 
the Volga Flolilla launched more then 1,200 
artillery attacks on the concentrations of enemy 
manpower, tenks and artillery. It should be 
stressed that the Volga Flotilla possessed gun- 
boats delivering rocket fire. 


During the Soviet Army offensive ‘. 943-45) 
the artillery of the fleets and flotilles was used 
to break through the enemy's sustained de- 
fence, accompany the forces advancing in me- 
ritime and river directions and to suppor! land- 
ing Operations. 


In the Leningrad-Novgorod offensive opera- 

tion (January-March 1944) the Baltic Fleet arti'- 
lery, acling in cooperation with the artillery of 
the Leningrad Front, fired e powerful prepa- 
stion (see S\etch) which wes highly effective 
due to the cerfectly organised artillery survey, 
well-edju: «i fire and close cooperation of 
ground and naval headquarters. As a resull, 
the enemy centres of resistance were destroy- 
ed, his long-range artillery was neutralised and 
the activities of his headquerter: and logistics 
egencies were disorganised. Following barrage 
fire the units of the 2nd Strike Army and 42nd 
Army assumed the offensive, quickly broke 
through the onemy defences end forced him 
to retreat. During this operation lasting one 
week the fleet artillery delivered nearly one 
thousand attacks while the enemy was within 
its effective range of fire. 


Fire support furnished by the river boats 
operating in the rivers Berezina, Pripyat, West- 
ern Bug, Vistula, Danube, Oder and Spree 
substantially contributed to the success of the 
Soviet Army's offensive op2rations. 


Attacks against shore installations delivered 
by the Soviet shipboerd artillery in the last 
wer constituted 95 per cent of its operations. 
This kind of support was highly intensive, which 
can be well proved by the fact that the Baltic 
Fleet alone fired nearly $40,000 shells (100- 
406 min calibre) furnishing support to the 
ground troops 


in the offensive the use of the shipboard ar- 
tillery wes envisaged by the general plan for 
the army (iront) artillery offensive. The main 
tasks of the naval artillery were to neutralise or 
damage distant targets and to destroy con- 
centrations of enemy forces and reserves. Na- 
val qun—ire support was carried out at diffe- 
rent times of the dey depending on the com- 
bat situation, its forms and methods being 
constantly improved. 


The accuracy of shipboard artillery fire de- 
pended in large measure on how it was adjust- 
ed through ground or aerial means. The his- 
tory of the last war can cite numerous exam- 
ples illustrating the selfless actions of the per- 
sonnel servicing fire-adjustment posts. Such 
posts were located close to the enemy lines 
and even in his battle formations, especially 
when supporting landing operations. 

The experience in the naval gun-lire support 
of the land forces gained during WWiIi has not 
lost its importance with the advent of qualitati- 
vely new naval resources. 


The analysis of local wars shows that naval 
heavy guns used in combination with rocket 
launchers and tactical aviation continue to 
play an important part in solving the problems 
concerning the support of the land forces 
operating in maritime areas. 


According to the estimates of foreign naval 
specialists artilery pieces are an all-weather 
weapon possessing high fire accuracy, greet 
striking power and reliability. 


Today, the naval authorities of a number of 
capitalist countries are taking steps to further 
improve naval artillery. In addition to the many 
surface ships equipped with missile-artillery 
complexes the majority of ‘he navies possess 
quided-missile bosts capable of delivering 
blows at shore installations. Naval specialists 
developed automated rapid-fire 114-203 mm 
echilery systems. New projectile-rockets began 
to be incorporated in the ships’ armaments inc- 
luding those with a laser quidance system. This 
type of projectiles makes it possible to increase 
considerably the range and accuracy of fire. 
For instance, the use of the new type of 127 mm 
projectiles makes it possible to incre: «ring 
range from 16.5 to 75 km, substantially reduc- 
iNg ammunition consumption. 


ne gun-fire support of ground troops siill 
plays an important role in the combat opera- 
tions of the surface craft of modern fleets and 
flotiilas. 
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DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS: 


CONTENTS, PURPOSE 
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[Article by Lt Col Yu. Oshmyansky: 


[Text ] 


pe potent Regulations of the Soviet Arm- 
ed Forces are a national legal act laying 
down the essence and basic requirements of 
Soviet military discipline, forms and methods 
of maintaining and strengthening it, types of 
commendations and punishments, and also the 
rights of chefs in exercising them. These Re- 
gulations, approved by the decree of the Pre- 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet of July 30, 
1975, consist of five chapters including 127 ar- 
ticles and four supplements dealing with th- 
various aspects of commanders’ work in impl.- 
ing them. 

The Regulations take account of the changes 
in the neture of warfare which have taken place 
in recent? years, and in organising the process 
of instruction in the forces. The development of 
military science and art has placed more strin- 
gent requirements on military discipline, orge- 
nisation and order. The very concept of mil:- 
tery discipline has become more capacious and 
. many-sided. Of fer greater importance is time 

ipline, i.e. the personnel’s ability strictly to 
—— with the prescribed time limits in their 
c activity and to act at an extremely in- 
tense pace. Combat readiness is inconceivable 
withou' strict discipline of servicing intricate 
modern equipment. There has also appeared 4 
specific discipline of combat duty involving 
great physica! and moral loads. 

Chapter One of the Regulations reads: “Mi- 
litery discipline is the strict and precise ob- 
servation by all servicemen of the order and 
rules established by military laws end regula- 
tions.” 


“Disciplinary Regulations” ]} 


The most essential and fundaemertal feature 
of Soviet military discipline ‘+ its rational che- 
racter, This means that ser. © “men fullil the re- 
quirements of the Oath of Allegiance and re- 
gulations, obey orders of commanders and 
chiefs not mechenicaily but being fully aware 
of their social import and voluntarily subordi- 
nating their wishes end aspirations to thew mi- 
litary duty and to ensuri.g the country’s secu- 
rity. 

The conscious nature of Soviet military dis- 
cipline stems from socials! social relations and 
is conditioned by the social origin and mission 
of the Soviet Army, which guards the gains of 
socialism. The Soviet Armed Forces are the 
armed forces of the state of the whole people. 
They reflect in all their ent-ety the humanistic 
essence of the society of developed socialism 
and its noble goals — the building of commu- 
nism and securing peace all over the world. 
in the army and navy representatives of the 
working class, peesentry and intelligentsia 
serve side by side. All of them enjoy equal 
ngh.s. They are united by common tasks. Each 
of them considers it his honourable duty ho- 
nestly and conscientiously to discharge his mi- 
litery duty to his country. 

The Disciplinary Reguletions make it incum- 
bent upon all! servicemen strictly to abide by 
Soviet law and the requirements of the Oath 
of Allegiance, to obey orders of commanders 
and chiefs, staunchly to overcome al! har diships 
of military service strictly to keep military and 
state secrets, to be honest and truthful, to con- 
scientiously study military matters and preserve 
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m every possible wey the weapons end equip- 
men! entrusted to them, military and public 
property, to beheve with dignity and honour 
beyond the unit's premises, not to violate so- 
ciel order and keep others from violating 1, 
end to protect the honour and dignity of a!! 
citizens. 

Genwralising the vest experience eccumulat- 
ed in the Soviel Armed Forces, the Disciplinary 
Regulations state that rigid military discipline 
in the forces is attained by fostering in the ser- 
vicemen a communist world outlook, lofty mo- 
ral, politic~l and combat qualities and consci- 
ous obedience to commanders (chiefs), ma- 
taining the order prescribed by the regulations 
commanders’ constant exectingness, care ‘or 
their subordinates and by competently combin- 
ing commendation and punishment. Commen- 
dation is one of the educational measures re- 
commended by the Regulations. It is public re- 
cognition of servicermen’s merits by comman- 
ders and chiefs, made in the form of awards 
or honours. A commendation is taken by serv:- 
cemen a5 @ positive evaluation of their work 
by the commander; it makes them realise that 
worthy ections find recognition and become 
exangple: for others to follow. 

According to the Disciplinary Regulations, 
for diligent service end successes in combat 
training and political education, soldiers, see- 
men, sergeants and starshinas may be officially 
thanked, punishments imposed on them may 


be remitted, they mey be granted an extra 
leave of absence or a short-time paid trip 
home and back. The unit commander has the 
right to award diplomas, valuable presents 
end sums of money to «ervicemen who heve 


distinguished themseive decorate them 
with Excellent Servicer ige or present 
them with photos faken . he unfuried unit 


colour. He can recommend :nem for promoticn 
to the neat militery rank ahead of time or for 
decoration with Orders and medals of the 
USSR, and enter their names in the unit's Boo’. 
of Honour. Servicemen may be decorated ‘or 
courege and valour displayed in discharg ng 
their military duty, for outstanding achievements 
in combe! training and political education, for 
excellent mastery of new combat equipment, 
for #xemplery troop control and for other ser- 
vices to the people and the state. If the cc m- 
mander believes that his rights of commen- 
dation are insufficient, he may solicit for ex- 
cellent servicemen to be commended by the 
senior chief's authority 
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Maintaining strong military discipline makes 
it necessary to apply coercion for disciplinary 
offences. However, ths an extraordinary 
measure and is subordinated to educetional 
purposes. 

The Disciplinary Regulations contain a com- 
plete list of punishments which may be in- 
flicted by chiefs on subordinates for violating 
military discipline. The chief who abuses his 
disciplinary powers bears full responsibility 
for it. The Disciplinary Regulations forbid the 
imposing of several punishments for one of- 
fence, punishing of a subunit’s entire person- 
nel for the misdeeds of individual servicemen, 
and rudeness and disrespect to servicemen. 

The Disc:plinary Reaulations of the Soviet 
Armed Forces meke the commander (chief) 
tully responsible for maintamming conscious mi- 
litary discipline in the unit (subunit). Aricle 5 
of the Reguiations reads thet every chief must 
constantly educate his subordinates in the spirit 
of strict fulfiment of ali requirements of mil- 
tary discipline and serve as an exemple to 
them. Soviet commanders ere closely associet- 
ed with the personnel, they show constant con- 
cern for thew subordinates’ needs, supervise 
the execution of military dutes by all service- 
men and protect their lawlu!l rights. 

The Disciplinary Regulations urge the com- 
mander to concentrate his attention primarily 
on the timely prevention of his subordinates’ 
offences and on creating an atmosphere of in- 
tolerance towards violations of military disci- 
pline. The !.equilations oblige the commander 
constantly to enhance the unit's (subunit’s) 
combat readiness, strengthen the personnel’s 
moral and political qualities, systematically to 
examine and remove reasons and conditions 
conducive to disciplinary offences, to analyse 
statistical data on the state of discipline in the 
unit (subunit) anc) tremely fo evoke genera: 
censure of the misbehaviour of individual mem- 
bers o! military collectives 

The Regulations say thet in all their activity 
aimed at consol.dating military discipline, one- 
man commenders enlist the services of politi- 
ca! bodies, Party and Komsomo!l organisations. 

Political workers, Communists and Komsomol 
members conduct extensive explenetory work 
among the personne!, vigorously support com- 
manders «on the political and military educaton 
o! servicemen and render them an all-round as- 
sistance in strictly maintaining the order pres- 
cribed by the Regulations 
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SOVIET VIEW OF ‘MILITARIST PROPAGANDA’ 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 50-52 


Conditioning the masses in the spirit of mili- 


ARES 
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, Monopolies, sci- 

mstitutions, political parties end other 

wiblic organisations have been pursuing this 

sine. The TV, press, redio, motion pictures, 

theetre and publicity means ere being used for 

brainwashing the masses. F. Allen, British MP, 
wrote: 

“lt am sick to death of militerist propaegends 
thet exerts pressure on the minds of the peo- 
ple every day. Everybody is ¢ it— 
NATO leaders, 


the daily press, TY, munitions concerns ond 
¢ sblishing companies 
Many of the imperelst stetes have been 


expending and centralising ther propagande 
egencies. These have been placed under top 
level authority. For stence, the USA has set 
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"Militarist Propaganda” | 


up the sc-cal'ed Administration for internatio- 
nal Relations which hes united all official pro- 
pegenda work of the siete. It has been placed 
under the president. NATO’s information ser- 
vices have been stepping up thew activities. 
Working together with the information depart- 
ment of the Puntegon they act as the chief 
coordinator in brainwashing the forces end the 
of the NATO member countries. 


in the recent period the NATO 


; 
i 


build up already overgrown -tockpiles of 
weepons. 

Bu. accelerating the arms race is not the only 
mmediete purpose of this myth. Its purely 
ideological aim is to discredit the peece-lov- 
ng ieee policy of the Soviet Union and its 

philosophice! basis — Ler nist prin- 
ciples of peecelul coexistence. The imperialists 








resort to all sorts of means, including slender, 
lies, hypocrisy, blackmail, falsucation, wooing, 
cowtowing and delioerate rudeness in order to 
deceive the masses and to urge them to beleve 
that the non-existent “Soviet threat” exists. 

in the USA this bogey rallied a motley crowd 
which declered itseli 2 coalition for peece 
from position of strength. In some of the NATO 
countries militarist propaganda has essumed 
proportions that exceed those of the cold war 
period. The imperialist! propeganda machine 
has been trying to discredit the essence of deé- 
tente and to poison the minds of people with 
doubt abou! the sincerity of the socialist count- 
ries to full)! the egreements they have signed 
and about the motives behind thew foreign po- 
licy. The advocetes of imperialism have gone 
as lar as io try to persuede servicemen that de- 
tente gives rise to international insteb)|ity. 
They say thet fo maewntein peace between the 


gres! powers if is necessary to resort to cold 
wer and to step up efforts to subvert the Soviet 
Umon from within. 

However the ruling enper alist crcles reelise 
thet in the contest of advencing detente and 
mounting politice! actvity of peace lovers im- 
sde capite..! countres « will not be easy to 
impire the masset with enthesasm for war 
That is why they ere trying to prepare the peo- 
ple's minds for war gradually by cemoullegng 
thew true ams. 

Thus, without suing overt calls to war the 
imperialist propegende hes introduced to the 
people, servicemen in perticular, an “image of 
the enemy” whom they will have to fight in war 
sooner or later. This + done in 4 way to pro- 
voke a negative response on the pert of thew 
population, to incite hatred for the USSR and 
the other countnes of the socials! community 
end their peoples. The servicemen are being 
handed all sorts of nventions about the USSR's 
“enster intentions” fantasthc Sowet military 
programmes, potental attacks the Soviet forces 
intend to launch together with the ermes of 
the other countries of the socelist community, 
mon existent Sowet naval bases in other count- 
ries, and even the Sowet cw! defence which, 
is alleged, constitutes « danger to the USA, 
other NATO countres and the rest of the 
wor'd. 

A cate in point «4 some of the special prope- 
ganda pempbhiets issued for the US armed ‘> 
ces entitled “What You Need Know About 
Your Communist Enemy.” Similar pamphlets 
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ere being published for the Bundeswehr in the 
FRG and the ermes of other NATO countries. 


Miitary megezmes, papers and books con- 
tain ell soris of stories about the possible de- 
velopment and trends in so-called “Soviet ag- 
gression” egeins! the NATO countries and de- 
liberations about what the West should do to 
“survive.” Thus, the cover of US Mews and 
World Report, dated October 30, 1978, gives 
@ picture with a lot of tanks with thew guns 
trained on a target. The bold print ception 
reeds: 

“New concern abou! the Russian threat.” 

The journal printed 4 map of the world with 
spearheads pointing to « number of places, 
showing the directions of possible Russian at- 
tacks. The journal supports its anti-Soviet in- 
ventions with significant statements by NATO 
generals urging to step up the rate of prepa- 
rations for war. 

in recent years the NATO countries have 
published hundreds of books ebout the Soviet 
Armed Forces end the armes of the other 
countries of the socialist community. These 


books do not contain a single gran of euthen- 
tic information. They are tull of musrepresented 
and distorted ‘acts and inventions designed to 
justly in some way NATO's course for stepping 
up the arms race 

The ruling imperalst corcles have delibere- 
tely created an enemy” to intensity ther m- 
Wary preperatons and overtiy to condition the 
personne! of thew armed forces for operations 
against the armes of the socialist countries. The 
NATO stall makes no secret of the fact thet 
US strateqc missiles, atom-powered = aircrait 
cerrvers and submarines have been trained on 
targets in the USSR, and that its strategic plans 
end concepts ere based on the premise of m- 
wlery operations egens! the Waersew Treaty 
member countries 

In practhcally al! the ermes of the NATO 
countries combat traning  ideolog cally and 
ptychologically imbued with the spit of anti- 
Sovretam. At the exercises, manoeuvres and 
tactical lessons the socialist countnes end thew 
armed forces are designated as the enemy. 
Corresponding “motiveton” is being milled. 
US manuals and regulations tay that to develop 
in the men “the will, nihetwe and eggress- 
veness” they «ust “atsmlete provisions and 


formulate eppraisels, pudgements and pertinent 
ideals.” 








in conditioning servicemen the imperial: 
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mocracy,” “soverergnty,” “human rights” end 
“duty.” considers # “j 


“democracy” as 
eb,olute domination of the bourgeo.se and 
“duty” as faithful service in the interests of the 
Capitalists. 


tity. As en illustration we can reler to the prac- 
tice of the leaders of the West German Bun- 
deswehr wio have been instilling the traditions 


exhibited on a specie! pedestal. 
The military lSranes of practically all the 
NATO countries ere well stocked with books 


experience.” They now urge «|! servicemen to 
meke use of this expenencs. 
The mmperialis! propegende machine hes 
been vigorously trying to rally the NATO part- 
ners round the idee of “Atlantem.” The pur- 
pose of this line «fo counter the mounting 
enti-Amerncan sentiment among the personne! 
of the NAT armed forces. NATO's persuasion 
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fion of their fear of the influence exercised by 
the ideas of socielism anc peace, a result of 
the i tuel poverty of impersalism. 
belance of world for- 


< 
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‘ conscious prart, to give thought to 
the future of mantind end to question the 
velidity of the po'icy the ruling circles of their 
countries are Cursurng. 








lt is not fortuitous that the Western press has 
been complaining about a “lack of understand- 
ing” on the part of the soldiers “of the aims of 
serving in the armed forces in peace time.” It 
has been reporting cases of discontent with the 
existing order in the armed forces and increa- 
sing “alienation” between the officers and 
men. 
Militarist propeganda is doing its utmost! to 
deaden the class consciousness of the service- 
men. it is trying to persuade them to take for 
grented the false arguments advanced in sup- 
port of military preparations and imperialist 
gambies. However, the advocates of imperia- 
lism have found it increasingly difficult to cope 
with this task. Life is confirming more and more 
the conclusion made by the 25th Congress of 
the CPSU abou! the truth concerning existing 
soc'alism, its economic and social advantages 
being « potent weapon in the struggle egenst 
the ideological sabotage ~! the imperialists. 

By removing the shabby bogey of the “So- 
viet threat” from the dusty shelves of anti-so- 
cialist archives the reactionaries in the NATO 
countries are taking definite risks. The possibi- 
ties for propaganda manoeuvres have nar- 
rowed. Crude juggling with the public opinion 
cen no longer produce the results desired by 
the imperialists. Si ch practices heve increasing- 
ly boomeranged. ‘ sizable and increasing part 
of the population in the imperialist states, inc- 
luding servicemen, no longer believe in the 
myth about the “Scwiet threat.” They heve 
doubts ebout the “arguments” advanced by 
the ant-Sovetis!s and opponents of detente 
and condemn t.vem. The imperialists can no lon- 
ger allord to ignore peace-loving public op- 
mon in the world 
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INDIAN OCEAN: SOVIET, U.S. VIEWS DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 53-54 


[Article by D. Semyonov: 
frontation?"] 


[Text } 


One of the important international problems 
of our time is the preservation and fostering of 
peace in the vast area cf the Indian Ocean. 
Politically, this is firs’ and foremost a problem 
of ensuring the security of <everal dozen lit- 
toral Asian and African states, whose peoples 
constitute a quarter of the world's population. 

However, the question of whether an atmos- 
p ere of peace and tranquility is taking shape 
in the area of the Indian Ocean or it is the site 
of a spiraling arms race and heightening mili- 
tary tensions is of importance not only for the 
coasts countries. It has a direct bearing on the 
security of the Soviet Union as well. The wa- 
ters of the Indian Ocean and its shores and 
«ands are relatively close io the USSR, con- 
sidering the radius of the effectiveness of mo- 
dern strategic attack weapons. Moreover, the 
only year-round sea route connecting the east- 
ern part of the USSR with the Soviet Far East 
pesses through the indian Ocean. 

The United States, too, has often voiced its 
“vital interest” in the security of the Indian 
Ocean sea routes, laying particular emphasis 
on the need to ensure the regular transporta- 
tion of oil and petroleum products along these 
routes. American government spokesmen have 
noted on a number of occasions that this goal 
cannot be reached by “competing” militarily 
with anyone in the Indian Ocean. Early in his 
Administration, President Jimmy Carter even 
came out for the “full demilitarisation” of the 
Indian Ocean. 
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"The Indian Ocean--A Zone of Peace or Con- 


With the maior powers interested in streng- 
thening peace and security in the Indian Ocean 
region, the solution of this problem would 
seem relatively easy. The actual course of 
events, however, has proven otherwise. 

Alarming situations appeared in this part of 
the globe in the late 60s-early 70s. In the mid- 
die of the Indian Ocean, on Diego Garcia Is- 
land, which had been separated from the state 
of Mauritius by British colonists, the construc- 


tion of an American military base was started. 
US naval vessels began entering the waters of 
the Indian Ocean more often and remaining 
there longer. In a number of instances this mi- 
litary presence acquired the character of a 
show of force against coastal states in order to 
exert political pressure on them. This was the 
case, for example, in 1971, when an Americar 
naval strike force headed by the “Enterprise” 
aircraft carrier was sent to the shores of India 
during the height of the fight for independence 
of the people of Bangladesh. 


The Indien Ocean countries, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of which are non-aligned states, 
quickly discerned the emergent danger. They 
advanced the idea of turning their region into 
a zone of peace. At their proposal the UN Ge- 
neral Assembly proclaimed the Indian Ocean 
such a zone “for all time.” The Soviet Union 
epproved of and supported this initietive from 
the very outset. The US held a reserved posi- 
tion on the peace zone issue, although it avoid- 
ed direct confrontation with its initiators. 














In the mid-70s the Soviet Union came forth 
with a proposal to the United States on joint 
measures to prevent a worsening of the situe- 
tion in the Indian Ocean. In the report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 25th Party Con- 
gress Comrade Leonid Brezhnev stated: “Of 
late, pronouncements have been proliferating 
in many countries against any of the powers 
setting up miiitary bases in the region of the 
Indian Ocean. We are in sympathy with these 
pronouncements. The Soviet Union has never 
had, and has no intention now, of building mi- 
litary bases in the Indian Ocean. And we call 
on the United States to take the same stand.” 


This stand of the USSR was reflected in the 
bilateral documents signed with India, Ethio- 
pia, Mozambique, Yernren and a number of 
cther countries. They state that the Soviet 
Union supports the rapid realisation of the 


idea of transforming the Indian Ocean into a 
peace zone, the elimination of foreign mili- 
tery bases there, and the holding of appro- 
priate international negotiations. 

it seemed that progress was being made at 
that time. Soviet-American negotiations began 
in June 1977 on the limitation and subsequent 
cessation of military activity in the Indian 
Ocean. After the first round of talks both si- 
des, by mutual agreement, informed the UN 
Special Committee on the Indian Ocean that 
they share the concern of the littoral countries 
over the strengthening of peace in this region 
and that the exchange of views made for a 
“better understanding of the stands of the two 
sides on the given problem, as well as the dif- 
ferences existing between them." 

Further progress was made at successive 
rounds. Having determined the framework oi 
a possible agreement, the sides undertook a 
detailed elaboration of concrete provisions 
and formulations. They were able to hand the 
Special! Committee more substantial informa- 
tion on the results of the fourth round, which 
took place in February 1978: “At the present 
time we have reached a definite degree of 
agreement on a number of issues, including the 
desirability of a gradual approach, beginning 
with an agreement not to increase the present 
military presence (in the Indian Ocean — 
author), to be followed by negotiations on its 
reduction.” 


The Soviet-American negotiations drew the 
attention of the coastal states of the Indian 
Ocean, giving them hopes that a successful 
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conclusion of the talks would result in the first 
major contribution to the implermentation of 
the idea of making the Indian Ocean a peace 
zone. 


The events subsequently progressed diffe- 
rently, however. It was just when an accord 
was about to be reached during the talks that 
the Americans broke off the negotiations and 
spurned all successive Soviet proposals to re- 
sume them. The US’ military presence in the 
Indian Ocean increased rapidly. 


Operations were stepped up to re-equip 
Diego Garcia Island into a major strategic 
stronghold of the US military system. The cons- 
truction of military bases on the western coast 
of Australia was intensified. One American na- 
val strike force after another began cruising 
the waters of the Indian Ocean. 

As the “theoretical basis” of all this militarist 
activity, US presidential national security ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski came up with the 
concept of “arches of instability” in the region 
of the Indian Ocean, whose mean: g can be 


understood as nothing other than a call to the 
use of armed force against the peoples of the 
coastal countries who are striving to attain so- 
cial progress or emancipation from neocolo- 
nial dependence. 

The coastal states interpreted all these actions 
by the United States as a direct threat to their 
security. 

The question arose before states truly inte- 
rested in peace in the Indian Ocean as to whe- 
ther the development of a dangerous situation 
can still be halted. It was obvious that of para- 
mount importance in this connection is the re- 
sumption of Soviet-American negotiations. This 
accounted for the high hopes accompanying 
the provision of the Joint Soviet-American 
Communiqué on a summit meeting in Vienna 
in June 1979. Specifically, it stated that repre- 
sentatives of both sides would meet immedia- 
tely to discuss the resumption of negotiations 
on the limitation of military activity in the In- 
dian Ocean region. 


All the representatives from the countries 
bordering on the Indian Ocean who gathered 
for the conference in New York expressed sa- 
tisfaction with the agreement and the hope that 
the Soviel-American negotiations would lead 
to rapid progress. The oufline of a plan was 
worked out at the conference in accordance 
with which non-coastal as well as coastal sta- 
tes would undertake measures to make the 
peace zone in the Indian Ocean a reality. 











The Soviet Union, which took part in the 
conference as an observer, expressed its appro- 
val ci this plan. The Soviet side simultaneously 
reaffirmed its readiness to resume negotiations 
with the United States. 

The subsequent turn of events depended lar- 
gely on the position of the United States. A 
positive response would have signalled a fa- 
vourable turnabout in the developments in the 
Indian Ocean region. The US took the opposite 
stance, however. 


At first the US representative at the confe- 
rence of Indian Ocean states declared the unac- 
ceptability for the American side of a number 
of key provisions of the plan to create a peace 
zone. And when a meeting of Soviet and Ame- 
rican representatives took place in Washing- 
ton several days later, the American side re- 
fused to negotiate on the resumption of talks 
between the USSR and the USA as well. 

Only time will tell whether the US’ “no” is 
final. If this is so, if the US has decided fo rely 
on an openly militarist course in the region of 
the Indian Ocean, it will have to bear full res- 
ponsibility for the consequences of such a de- 
cision. 
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USTINOV'S BOOK OF SPEECHES, ARTICLES REVIEWED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 79 pp 55-57 
[Unattributed review: "In the Interests of the USSR's Security"] 


{Text ] 


Pp olitical Literature Publishing House has put out a men who are serving in the Soviet Armed Forces vigi- 


book by Marshal of the Soviet Union D. F. Usti- 
nov,* Member of the Politbureau of the CPSU Centra! 
Committee, Minister of Defence of the USSR, which 
deals with t::e multifaceted work of the CPSU in the 
upbuilding oi a new society in the USSR and streng- 
thening of the defence capacity and the might of the 
Armed Forces of the USSR. 


The book includes the works of D. F. Ustinov which 
appeared in the period from 1942 to February 1979, 
when he occupied leading Party, state and military 
posts. They graphically reveal the viability of socialist 
society 2nd the Soviet state system. They give an in- 
sight into the inherent features of the Soviet people, 
tallied round the Party oi Lenin, their communist idev- 
logy, patriotism and internationalism, their labour and 
military accomplishments for their country and for 
communism. 


The Soviet peovle are a hard working people engag- 
ed in creative effort; they are a people of fighters, and 
the book is devoted to them. It is the story of the 
people who forged the weapons of victory during the 
Great Patriotic War, who defended Soviet power in 
the battle against the hated enemy, who rebuilt war 
ravaged cities, towns and industries and who are now 
working tirelessly to build up the material and techni- 
cal base of communist society. It is the story of the 





* D. F. Ustinov. “Selected Speeches and Articles" Moscow, 
Seats Literature Publishing House 1979, 5SI9 pages (in 
ussian). 
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lantly safeguarding the revolutionary achievements of 
socialism and defending peace on the earth. 


The author of the book knows these people very 
well. As People’s Commissar ior Armaments of the 
USSR he worked together with them during the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-45), sparing no efforts to supply 
the army in the field with weapons. After the war, as 
Minister of the Defence Industry of the USSR, Vice- 
Chairman and first Vice-Chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers he worked together with these people 
doing his utmost further to bui'd up the economic and 
military might of the Soviet Union and to provide the 
Soviet Armed Forces with modern combat equi: ment. 

Relying on a wealth of factual material the author 
shows that the epoch-making victories and outstanding 
achievements of the Soviet people are the direct result 
of the Lenin'st pol.cy of the Communist Party, its pur- 
poseful, all-e:nbracing guidance and organisational ac- 
tivity. Being closely connected with the masses, the 
CPSL. consistently expresses their interests. The Party 
has honourably performed and continues to perform the 
role of political leader and organiser of the masses. As 
a tuling Party it displays Leninist wisdom and pers- 
picacity in charting the course for the development of 
Suvict societ:, skiliully actuating the numerous levers 
of advanced socia!ism 


The CPSU has exhibited constant concern for the 
strengthening of peace and international security. It 
considers the creation of favourable conditions in the 
sphere of foreign policy for the upbuilding of commu- 








nist society in the USSR as one of it. vital tasks. The 
book staies that today the CPSU and the Soviet state 
have concentrated their efforts on removing forever 
the threat of nuclear war. They are doing everything 
possible to stabilise the positive changes that have 
occurred in international relations, to deepen and con- 
solidate détente and to make detente irreversible. 


Scientifically analysing the features and trends of 
the present international situation, the author shows 
that the success of détente which has stemmed some- 
what the immediate threat of a nuclear clash has not 
yet acquired adequate strength to guarantee the world 
against possible provocations ox the part of the more 
aggressive and reactionary imperialist circles. It is 
worth noting that the present Chinese leaders have 
joined hands with the imperialist aggressors. 


The opponents of détente and peace have become 
especially active in the recent period. In interstate rela- 
tions they have tried to bring back the atmosphere of 
mistrust and brinkmanship and have been seeking to 
expand the existing aggressive military-political blocs 
and to organise new blocs. They have been keeping 
the hotbeds of tensions aglow, provoking military con- 
flicts and accclerating the arms race. 


Comrade D. F. Ustinov writes that in this context 
the Party considers it its sacred duty, as in the past, 
firmly and persistently to pursue a consistently peace- 
loving, internationalist socialist policy in international 
relations and to strengthen the defence capacity of the 
USSR. 


The author of the book pays special attention to the 
Party's efforts in building up the country’s defence ca- 
pacity, in effecting guidance of military development, 
advancement and improvement of the Soviet state's 
military establishment, and in increasing the combat 
might of the army and navy. He writes that in organis- 
Ing and directing miiitary development the Party has 
always proceeded and continues to proceed from the 
thesis that military development is an inalienable part 
of Soviet state development in general. 


The book gives an insight into the Party's efforts 
in creating an army of a new socialist type, into the 
Party's guidance of the Red Army's operations on the 
battlefronts of the Civil War and into the Party's 
work in building up the fighting capacity of the Armed 
Forces of the USSR in the 1920s and 1930s. The Great 
Patriotic War revealed that these cfforts were both 
necessary and fruitiul. The book vividly shows the im- 
mense importance of ihe great victory of the Soviet 
peopl» and their Armed Forces in the last war. It gi- 
ves a profound analysis of the sources of this victory 
and its epoch-making inportance 

In charting and implementing its scientifically sub- 
stantiated policy in the sphere of defence the Party has 
invariably achered to the doctrine of V. I. Lenin on 
the defence of the Socialist Homeland. He wrote: 
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“No revolution is worth anything unless it can de- 
fend itself.” 


The fundamerital ideas of Lenin's doctrine on the de- 
fence of the Socialist Homeland have been reflected 
and creatively developed in the Programme of the 
CPSU, the decisions of Party congresses, the decisions 
of the Plenary Mectings of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee and in the Constitution of the USSR. 


The book states that Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, Gene- 
ral Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
Chairman of the Defence Council of the USSR, has 
made a tremendous contribution to the theoretical de- 
velopment and practical solution of problems of inc- 
reasing the defence capacity of the USSR, increasing 
the fighting might of the Soviet Armed Forces and 
improving the military organisation of the countries 
of the socialist community. 


The selected speeches and articles show that the 
CPSU's military policy is based on factors of the 
dialectical unity of economic, scientific, technological, 
moral, political and military potentials as the funda- 
mental components of a state's defence capacity. Work- 
ing on the basis of the organic combination of the 
achievements of the scientific and technological revo- 
lution with the advantages of socialism, the Party pro- 
duced an economic strategy and programme of social 
changes in pursuit of the vpbuilding of communism: 
Their realisation reliably en-ures the strengthening of 
the country’s defence capac'\y and comprehensive ad- 
vancement of the Soviet Armed Forces. 


The book administers a powerful rebuff to the at- 
tempts of international reaction to distort the policy 
of the CPSU in the solhere of military development, 
to twist the essence of the Soviet state's purely de- 
fensive measures and to resort to lies about the so- 
called “Soviet military threat” to justiiy the arms race. 
Comrade D. F. Ustinov writes: 


“The Soviet people have never engaged and have no 
intention of engaging in sabre rattling. This is totally 
alien to our policy, it runs counter to our convictions 
and principles. The Communist Party and Soviet state 
have been persistently fighting for peace based on the 
sound foundation of international security and coope- 
ration. 


“However, no one should mistake our peace-loving 
character for weakness, no one should ever try to frigh- 
ten us with new types of lethal weapons, such as the 
cruise missile, neutron bomb or the like. It would be 
appropriate to point out that it is futile to frighten 
us.” 


The Soviet state's peaceful forcign policy, combined 
with readiness to administer an effective rebuff to an 
aggressor furms the basis of Soviet military doctrine. 











Comrade Ustinov writes that this cocirine is a stream- 
lined system oi principles and scientifically substantiat- 
ed views on the essence, character and methods of war- 
fare (if war is forced on ‘he Soviet Linion), and also 
on military development, training of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and preparation of the country for repelling the 
aggression. 


In dealing with the measures of the CPSU and So- 
viet state in the sphere of military development the 
author writes that the USSR maintains a defence po- 
tential that is needed for the reliable defence of the 
peaceful life of the Soviet people and the peoples of 
the socialist community. The USSR spends on military 
needs the funds required to provide the Army and 
Navy with all types of modern weaponry and other 
combat equipment. Their combat capacity should be 
such as to make the imperialists reckon with it. 


The main instrument in the defence of the Homeland, 
the basis of its security is the Soviet Armed Forces. 
Thanks to the constant concern of the Party and peo- 
ple they have adequate combat power, they are ade- 
quatcly outfitted and supplied with everything they 
need for living, training and effective execution of 
their patriotic and internationalist duty in reliably en- 
suring the security of the USSR and its friends and 
allies. 


One of the main themes of the book is the noble 
mission of the Soviet Arined Forces, their distinctive 
and specific features, and ways for their all-round de- 
velopment aad improvement. 


The book says that the Soviet Armed Forces are 
in the forefront, their purpose being to defend the So- 
clalist Homeland. As V. I. Lenin put it, their historic 
mission ever since they were organised was to defend 
the achievements of the revolution and the power of 
the people. This purpose has been codified in the Cons- 
titution of the USSR. 


The Soviet Armed Forces are performing their noble 
duty together with the fraternal armies of the Warsaw 
Treaty member countries. The Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
sation is a defensive alliance organised in response to 
the establishment of the aggressive NATO bloc. It is 
based on principles of equality and mutual respect for 
its members and their independence and sovereignty. 
The Warsaw Treaty Organisation reliably serves the 
interests of peace and socialism. 


The book gives a complete description of the Armed 
Forces as the military organisation of a socialist state 
of the whole people. Their make-up reflects the pro- 
foundly huméne essence of advanced socialist. society. 





Under socialism the features inherent in the Armed 
Forces as forces of the socialist type have been further 
developed and have been enriched with new content. 


The Armed Forces are a potent instrument for the 
defence of the interests of the multinational Soviet 
people. They are a close-knit family in which servicemen 
are educated in the spirit of fraternity, solidarity, res- 
pect and mutual! assistance. The author points out: 


“Just like a mighty tree is deeply rooted in the soil 
that nourishes it, so the Soviet Armed Forces get their 
strength from the people.” 


The Party makes effective use of the advantages 
of the socialist system in developing the Armed For- 
ces. It also uses the potentialities of the economy of 
advanced socialist society. The materials of the book 
reveal the fundamental changes that have taken place 
in the technical eouipping of the Army and Navy, their 
increased mobility, and striking and fire power. In im- 
proving the Armed Forces on the basis of the latest 
scientific and technological achievements the CPSU 
constantly pays attention to the training of efficient 
military personnel and enhancement of the level of 
combat training and the political education of the 
men. 


Such factors as the efforts of the Party and peopie 
in the sphere of military development, the rising level 
of technical equipment of the Army and Navy, greater 
proficiency, conscientiousness and discipline of the 
servicemen, and inmiproved skill of the officer person- 
nel in troop control are capsulised in the combat rea- 
diness of the Armed Forces. 


Party-political work plays an outstanding role in 
the maintenance of a high level of combat readiness 
at all times. The author points out that its main pur- 
pose is to educate the personnel in the spirit of bound- 
less devotion to their country and conscientious execu- 
tion of their military duty in the spirit of Soviet patrio- 
tism and socialist internationalism. 


The maintenance of combat readiness at a high le- 
vel in the Armed Forces of the USSR mects the inte- 
rests not only of the Soviet state, but also of the en- 
tire socialist community. Objectively, such combat rea- 
diness helps strengthen universal peace. In this re- 
gard the author points out that the Soviet Army and 
Navy have always been and continue to be a reliable 
support of the Party and state in the fight for peace 
and security of peoples. They will do everything in 
their power to stultify any provocations on the part 
of the imperialist aggressors that might prevent the 
historic progress of Soviet scciety towards communism. 
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BOOK ON SOVIET ARMED FORCES REVIEWED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW iv English No 11, Nov 79 pp 58-59 


[Book review by Col I. Konovalov: 


Soviet Armed Forces" ] 
[Text ] 


oviet military literature has 

acquired a new fundamental 
work* contributed by a group of 
authors from the Institute of Mili- 
tary History of the USSR Ministry 
of Defence. This monograph based 
on research and newly-discovered 
documents deals with the history 
of the formation of the Soviet Arm. 
ec Forces. Comprehensively and in 
strict chronological sequence the 
work analyses problems of techni- 
cal equipment, organisational struc- 
ture, system of personne! procure- 
ment, training of commanders, 
training end education of personnel, 
and logistics. 

The book recounts the history of 
the development of the Soviet 
Armed Forces from the first Red 
Guard detachments to the top-notch 
military organisation they are to- 
day. The authors show how the Le- 
ninist principles of military con- 
struction were carried into the 
life and activities of the Soviet 
troops. In determining military po- 
licies the Communist Party aiwa-s 





* “The Soviet Armed Forces A Hist 
of Their Formation Group of euthers. 
Military Publishing Howse, 1973, 516 pp. 
(in Ruesion'. 


took into account concrete hizto- 
rical conditions, the country’s po- 
tentialities and economic achieve- 
ments, as well as the peculiarities 
of the internal and international 
situation. 

The monograph deals with four 
of the most important periods in 
the history of the Soviet Armed 
Forces, namely, the Civil War and 
foreign intervention, the period 
between the wars, the Great Patrio- 
tic War and the postwar period. 


During the Civil War the con- 
struction of the Armed Forces went 
through three stages. The [first sta- 
ge consisted of the disbanding of 
the old army and the machinery 
which controlled it; this stage also 
comprised the first steps in build- 
ing the Red Army and Red Navy 
on a voluntary basis, as well as 
their material status. Under condi- 
tions of the sharp class struggle 
the voluntary principte of recruit- 
ment was the only possible way of 
forming combat-ready Red Army 
units. This ensurec an influx of 
people who were completely devoted 
to the Soviet Government, sirong 
in their revolutionary will and 
staunch in the struggle against the 
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“A History of the Formation of the 


enemy. The volunteers formed the 
mainspring of the future mass- 
scale regular Red Army. 


The transition to the formation 
of a mass scale regular Red Army 
on the basis of universal mobiiisa- 
tion of workers and the poorest 
peasants was a qualitatively new 
stage. 

The book deals rather comprehen- 
sively with the measures taken by 
the Central Committee of the Party 
and the Soviet Government to 
transform the country into a single 
fighting camp during the raging 
Civil War. 

The formation of the Red Army 
was completed (third stage) on the 
basis of the decisions of the 
Eighth Party Congress (March 
1919). The Congress approved of 
the Leninist course aimed at creat- 
ing mass-scale regular Armed For 
ces with a stable organisatioiia! 
structure and strong military discip- 
line. 

The numerous documents cited in 
the monograph show how efficiently 
and concretely the Party headed by 
V. 1. Lenin worked on constructing 
the new type of army, on organising 








Party and political work and edu- 
cating the personnel, as well as en- 
listing for active work in the 
Armed Forces competent military 
specialists from the old army who 
had sided with the people. 


The book cites numerous facts in 
elucidating questions of the deve- 
lopment and consolidation of the 
Armed Forces under peacetime con- 
ditions. 

It also thoroughly deals with the 
construction of the Red Army dur- 
ing the 1924-25 military reform. 
The authors not only show the ne- 
cessity of this reform, but also re- 
veal the series of measures con- 


nected with the transiticn to the 
mixed system of troop recruitment, 
Le. the regular and territorial-mili- 
tia type. 

The authors describe in detail 
the military-technica! policy of the 
Communist Party that determined 
the main directions of developing 
and serially producing new systems 
Oi srmanients. 

The Red Army and Navy were 

equipped as early as the middle o! 
the 1930s with small arms, first- 
class for that time, artillery, tanks, 
combat aircraft, submarines, fast 
destroyers and torpedo planes. 
* At the end of the 1930s the 
mixed system of Red Army con- 
struction was, by a decision oj the 
Central Committee of the Party 
and the Government, replaced by 
the regular army alone since the 
territorial-militia type of forma- 
tions did not ensure quick mastery 
of the new weapons and equip- 
ment 

The need for this was dictated by 
the aggravated international situa- 
tion, unrestrained militarisation 
of the imperialist states, especially 
nazi Germany and militarist Japan, 
as well as the increased danger of 
being attacked by them 

At this stage a good deal was 
achieved in developing the strate- 
Gy. operational art and tactics, in 
determining the character of the 


imminent world war, ani the theo- 
retical elaboration of new methods 
of training, as wel! as fighting 
battles and carrying out opera- 
tions. Production of new types 
of tanks, combat p!anes. artillery, 
submarines and surface ships was 
organised. 

All these questions are elucidated 
on the basis of numerous facts. The 
authors arrive at the quite sub- 
stantiated conclusion ‘*2t during 
the period between the Civil and 
Great Patriotic wars the titanic 
labour of the Soviet pcoole headed 
by the Communist Party ensured 
the construction of poweriul Armed 
Forces which in ther t.gating qua- 
lities were not inierior to the 
strongest capitalis: armies and 
were imme2zsurabiv superior to 


them morally. The real advantayes 
of the socialist system over the 
capitalist system showed them- 
selves, as the sources of the might 
of the Soviet Armed Forces, in 
the performance of combat mis- 
sions. 

Special attention in the mono- 
graph is devoted to the buildup 
of the Armed Forces during the 
Great Patriotic War (1941-45). 

During the war the army in the 
field and the navy were supplied 
with continuously increasing 
amounts of the mos! perfect mo- 
dels of smal! arms, artillery, tanks, 
combat planes, communication 
means, etc. Owing to this the So- 
viet Armed Forces proved totally 
superior to the enemy technically 
bv the end of 1943. 

The level of technical equipment 
of the Soviet Armed Forces achiev- 
ed and the enhanced fighting effi- 
ciency of the military personne! 
enabled the Supreme Command 
GHQ. as well as the other com- 
manding officers, brill.antly to 
solve the problem of massed use 
of tanks, artiilery and aircraft in 
battles and operations. 


During the first postwar years 
(1945-53) the Communist Party 
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and the Soviet Government, in ad- 
dition to rehabilitating the national 
economy devastated by the war, 
carried out a number of very im 


portant measures to enhance the 
country’s defences, while sharply 
reducing the numerical strength of 
the Armed Forces. These mieasu- 
res included the development of 
nuclear weapons and their carriers, 
seria! production of improved mo- 
dels of tanks, artillery, and tur- 
boprop. as well as jet. aircraft. 
These were forced measures in res- 
ponse to the blackmail of the US 
ruling circles which pursued a po- 


licy with respect to the Soviet 
Union. “from the position of 
strength” and “balancing on the 


brink of war.” 

Thoroughly studied in the book 
is the problem of building the army 
and navy under conditions of the 
scientific and technological revo- 
lution in military scierice. The au- 


thors make use of numerous facts 
in tracing the development of 
nuclear weapons, missiles of va- 
rious classes and purposes, super- 
sonic jet aircraft, nuclear subma- 
rines, and improved systems of 
conventional weaoons. al! of which 
resulted in a radical reorganisa- 
tion of the Armed Forces, namely 
the formation of Strategic Rocket 
Forces, new arms of the scrvice 
(forces) in the Land Forces, the 
country’s Air Defence Forces, the 
Air Force and the Navy. The en- 
tire system of training officers, 
staffs. troops and the naval iorces 
was aimed at mastering the new 
weapons and materiel with which 


the Armed forces were equipped 
and the methods of carrying out 
combat operations using these 


weapons and materiel. The Party- 
political work in the Armed For- 
ces, and the activities of the po- 


litical bodies, Party and Komso- 
mol organisations were all con- 
centrated on solving the new 


problems 














The monograph also deals with 
the main aspects of military con- 
struction under developed socia- 
lism. Special emphasis is made on 
the fact that an important role in 
the construction of the Soviet 
Army and Navy is played by the 
USSR Defence Council headed by 
L. l. Brezhnev, General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee and 
Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union, who is 
making a great personal contribu- 
tion to perfecting the Soviet Arm- 
ed Forces and enhancing their com- 
bat readiness for an immediate re- 
pulse of any aggressor. 

The book concludes that the en- 
tire history of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and their combat record 
bears convincing evidence that their 
might is fousded on the unity 
of the army and the people, the su- 
periority of the socialist system 
over the capitalist system. Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and the scientific 
leadership of the military defence 
of our Socialist Motherland by the 
Commwu..ist Party. 
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